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° prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible To Mammon there do they their homage ey: 
setter: Indeed, he ph mer us that he has come to the conclusion that you can Spangl'd with jewels, satins, silks and lace. 
put a wicked man ‘ to sleep ’ with a sonnet in pretty a “ same way that a Crones whose old bosoms in’ their corse 
oe uts his oppouent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only Beldames whose slightest glance would ‘right & a hens; 

mer believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he be- Ghouls—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
lieves also in whips and ions, for the cover of his book is decorated with an Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 
ay Ape seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

yy ~ — = “- ly’ «= b~ page mr we know what to Being ©. good Nor 1 ~ on Sat, cote a mag tags + ony ae f on 
we ppoint r mer goes to opera. a poet, he * Here you ave whips, and a -out a vengeance, 
immediate] tely writes a sonnet about it, the which, <M: he calls ‘ The Devil’s The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
Horseshoe.’ We a it for the benefit of all whom jit may concern :— sentimental point of view, but it has points. H might have plumed himself 
‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de force, in its way 

Rich as Golconda’s mine in reminds us of the withering ies of Byron. It is only fair te Mr. Chaloner 

That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe ” at at th’ Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back- raaying. Some 

Replete with a hags and matrons fair ! of them show the tenderer emotions proper to a — ehim best, — 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. - His book is well worth 

His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 

Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, and lands, with the 
force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to Pametro Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina. U.S.A.) 














THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate hat their pens are the very best, and have the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer, as an advertisement, the aay 2 6 
Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each / 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium StI making it practically evecianti. smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
of ink, and all the latest paseo al 


and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and oe to regulate the 





THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN | is a , Marvel ‘of Simply 5 i it deserves to be popular. 
It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The 
Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium pone and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. / 
tal It deserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if no* 
satisfied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, Messrs, MY¥” 
& . Ltd. Dept. A, 7! High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. (Agents w- 
Re ml LR hn BB A a 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 





CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, or the London 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 1909. Fine etched plate, “‘ The Tower 
of London,” by Witttam Monk, R.E. 15$x114. 28. 6d. net. 


LONDON YISIONS. By Laurence Binyon. Collected and 
Augmented. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. net. 

“To turn over Mr. Binyon’s book’ is to wonder that the volume of poetry 
about London should be no greater than it is. . . . Mr. Binyon is wise in 
} cultivating his. sense of her poetry and in. collecting into one volume the 
many poems to which she has inspired him—a volume which on this account 
alone, we imagine, will have to be accorded a place in the history of 
English poetry. He is alive to all her charming or repellant characteristics. 
He sees her sometimes with the eyes of Dickens, sometimes with those of 
Claude Monet, and sometimes with those of Jeremiah; he knows all her 
beauty and all her ugliness; her ghastly impassivity and her passionate life; 
her splendour and her meanness; her immemorial story and her brief passage 
through Time. . . . Mr. Binyon’s verse shows his clear artistic intention 
and careful accomplishment.”—The Times. 

“Mr. Laurence Binyon’s work needs no bush.’’—Evening Standard. 


K SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF LIONEL. 
JOHNSON. With Biographical Note by C. K. Suorter, Royal 16mo, 


18. net. 

“Te was the fashion at one time: to say that Lionel Jolhnson’s poems 
were academi i The publication of this volume may help to reverse 
that verdict. Though there is little call to weed out his poems, it must 
admitted that the editor has chosen those which show him as, first and fore- 
most, a poet of a pure and high passion, devoted in the main to lost causes, 
remote and often discredited ideals; and a poet who, in spite of certain 
wilful pieces of crabbedness and tightness, had the large and simple 
utterance of great poetry.”—TZhe Times. 


POEMS. By Many ELIZABETH COLERIDGE (‘‘ Anodos’’). Edited 
by Henry Newsotr. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition now ready. 

“The greatest ry is always impersonal. . . . But there is another 
kind of poetry, which, though it must take rank below the greatest, cannot 
fail to call forth affection and delight. It is the kind whose merit depends 
less on. pure artistic achievement than on the power of personal revelation— 
the capacity of bringing the reader into near relationship with a charming 
or distinguished mind. . . . Her poetry is original in its truest sense. 
Perhaps its most striking quality is the extreme simplicity of its outward 
form. Her verse, always distinguished and never strained, has all the charm 
ofa refined and intimate conversation.—Spectator. 


“THE REAL OMAR.” 

First Thousand sold out in a Fortnight. Second thousand (Revised 
and Corrected) Now Ready. Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 
1s. net. 

QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from a Literal Prose 


Translation by E. Heron-Atren. Done into Verse by Artnur B. 





‘ALBOT. 

“Mr. Talbot has produced a translation, not only remarkable for fidelity, 
but of genuine poetical value. One has only to turn a page or two to acknow- 
ledge one merit with gratitude, for it is one which few of the quatrain- 
spinners share—he is wholly bent. on rendering Omar for Omar’s sake, and 
never makes. him a vehicle for his own moods and conceit; ... Mr 
Talbot has, in fact, achieved a version of an undoubted value to those who 
wish to know more of the real Omar and cannot read him in his own tongue.” 
—The Times. 

“ All good Omarians should add this book to their collection.” —Globe. 


SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By EvuGENE R. WHITE. 
With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. Taner. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
wrapper, 1s. net. 

“A book of. stirring verse. . . . The most remarkable piece in the 
volume is the ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ a short story which is surely one of the half- 
dozen. finest stories ever written.”—The Bibliophile. 

- Browning written pirate instead of cavalier lyrics, he might have 
given us songs like these. . . . They go with a dash and vigour, a mastery 
of rhythm and rhyme that are very exhilarating. The ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ 
which closes. the volume, is a practically flawless specimen of the short story.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“This slim volume contains some fine lyrical ballads of battles and the 
sea. Their versatile author died young, and had only practised poetry as 
a mdpepyov, We-could’ wish for more of his work, for it embodies a healthy 
spirit in effective metre.”—Ozxford Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. By Acnzes BEGBIE. 
es Illustrated by Epitn Catvert. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 

A charming little volume with very appropriate and clever drawings.” 
| —Publishers’ Circular. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Epitn Lyrtretton. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 
b & little play of a poor cottage—father, mother, and child, to whom a 
saving jox. comes. with Michael the Archangel on Christmas.morn; with many. 
oman ¢ petanne said 
“Ie isa simple t ¢, treated with simplicity and fitti 
beautiful little work, far more suitable for - gitt-book a 
ornate booklets designed as gifts and distinguished by ‘th’ adulteries of 
Se —_ ay ec _ not hee ae Lyttelton has put her im- 
} simple dialogue in pr jut the i 
reading her work is that of pectep.”—-Dalin Toleareahe vateeinreemmeren. 


IN see STREET—IN A LANE. ByN. W. Bync. Fcap. 8vo, 
me Charming verses - + « they have the true poetic fancy, the light and 

shade, the pathos, humour, and t i f—y ete 

an ol ad = Amora and tragedy of life, and the little book is worth 


POEMS. By Mary ELizasETH COLERIDGE (‘' Anodos’’). 
a Edited by Henry Newasotr. Pott 8vo, 48. 6d. net. (Fourth Edition: 

These are all of her best work. .. . Every year of a period of 
a has contributed something to the book, yet there are scarcely 
‘_ -a-dozen flaws. For she was a scrupulous writer; fm wrote little, and all 
that she wrote was clearly related to her own spiritual life. -. No 
+S pong this age, have been fuller of personal revelation than these. 
omg. ey “one &@ portrait, complex, shadowy, baffling, intimate.”— 





POWDER AND PATCHES. By VERACANUTE. Fcap, 8vo, 
1s net. 

“Shows quite unusual accomplishment.”—Scotsman. 

“The fresh Sou and daintiness of these songs, together with a quite 
unusual knack of drawing out the included beauty of words, have compelled 
us to read the book through with delight. . . . Her muse comes all dewy 
and flowery from walking in the Arcady of Herrick. It is much that Miss 
Canute can take us back again into those delicious meadows. The influence 
of Herrick is never absent. A poet could not out of all literature choose a 
better master; but it is rarely that such a pupilage results: im work as good as 
‘ Powder and Patches.’ ""—Liverpool Courter. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY. By Aatuur. Dutton. Royal 1 4s. 6d. net. 
“His ‘ Elizabeth” ... & something of a ian — of 
infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.’"—Manchester Guardian, 


PAN-WORSHIP, and other Poems. By ELEANOR FaArjeon. 


Crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 


LOVE AS PEDLAR, and other Verses. By Lapy Aticre 
EYRE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; wrapper, 1% neti 


VERSES TO A CHILD. By Maser TRUSTRAM. Illustrated 
by Epitn Catvert. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

“ There is in these verses, so naively illustrated, just that simplicity 
and directness which has its unfailing appeal to the childish mind. The 
child revels in facts, rather than in fancies . . . here the very springs of 
childish romance are set free.”—Daily Graphic. 


MY GARDSE. By J. T. Prior. With 12 full-page Collotypes. 
— The wart 8 “ pa secomplishment.”—Tike Times. 
“* Bespeaks not only knowledge and love of the subject but an uncommon 
literary culture.’”’—Scotsman. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGED-STON®E (a Romance 
of the Malvern Range, fem. twelfth century). By C. F. Grinprop. 
With Cover-design by Austin O. Spars. Crown 8vo, $70 pp., 6s. 

“ As good a specimen of the historical romance as one need wish to meet 
with.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Throughout the Author shows his clear insight into the conditions of 
the far off century he portrays, and his method is vivid and realistic, though 
—— b oa touches that come and go like clouds in a summer 
sky.”"—Outlook. 

“ An unusual story, almost old-fashioned in its seriousness and: sense of 
doom."’—Bookman. 

“A story of absorbing interest.”—Scotsman. 


EARLY VICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. by 
E. S. P. Haynes: Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s net. 

“ These are the excursions and diversions of a lively and critical mind 
which is not professionally devoted to the service of literature, and has 
therefore a fresh of independence and irresponsibility (except to truth) 
not superabundant in the writers of the y. .. . They are kep 
thoroughly alive by a forcible plain style and a sleepless sense of humour.’ 
—Morning Post. 

a humour combined with sound literary instinct.’"—Literary 
Cuide. 

“A paradoxical person this essayist, with a very pretty touch im writing, 
and an abundantly saving grace of humour.”—Evening Standard. 


MEMORIES AND MUSIC. Letters to a Fair Unknown. By 
an Anonymous Writer. ~~ = Svo; 38. 6d. net. 

“These are essays that must delight the ordinary reader almost as much 
as they will people to whom music is the chief thing in life, for they show 
not only great penetration but: humour of the freshest and most refined sort, 
combined with a knowledge of music, men, and countries obtained by wide 
travel and acute observation.” —Music. 





MAN AND MAED. By ArtHuUR GRay. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; wrapper, 1s. net. 

An imaginative essay, from the ideal point of view, on the Relations 
between Man and Woman. 


THE CHILD MIND: aStudyin Elementary Ethnology. 
By Henrietta Home. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
‘A little book all parents shou! ) The writer is so obviously 4 
lover of youth, and suggests the child’s heart as well as the child’s mind 
with such understanding that the limited spaces of the book are large with 
wisdom.” —Liverpool Courier. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “VIGO CABINET” SERIES. 
Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 


FRIENDSHIP. By LILIAN. STREET. 

“We can all comprehend the quiet: friendship of which Miss Street 
writes. She has thoroughly possessed herself with her subject, and treats 
it with subtlety and insight.”—Liverpool Courier. 


WHISPER ! By FRANCES WYNNE. With Memoir by KATHARINE 
YNAN. 


“Their sweetness, freshness, and lyrical swing should win them universal 
appreciation.” —Catholic Times. 


CZIDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocn. 

THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. By A. Manpock. 
DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. Srork. 
VOX OTIOSI. By Davip PLINLIMMoN. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The Cambridge Review announced last week that 
the ex-editor of the Granta would reply to Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s strictures on the Granta’s editorial methods 
in the next isswe of the Cambridge Review. The reply 
of the ex-editor of the Granta has duly appeared, and 
it proves to be not a reply at all, but a sheer libel upon 
Lord Alfred Douglas. Writs are being issued upon 
the printers and upon the ex-editor of the Granta to- 
day. Meanwhile, the publisher, Mr. Elijah Johnson, 
of Trinity Sireet, Cambridge, has telegraphed to us as 
follows : 


Yesterday early closing. No more sold after 
wire. All being called in. 


ELIJAH JOHNSON. 


We make no comment; but we desire that Editors who 
may have received review copies of the Cambridge 
Review should take notice of the above-mentioned 
facts. 


Our recent remarks respecting the poetry of our lite- 
Tary contemporaries appear to be gravely resented. We 
are flooded with correspondence on the subject, but we 
remain unmoved and unshaken in the position we have 
assumed. In no instance do the angry friends of the 
“poets ” concerned take it upon themselves to assert 
over their names that our comments are unjustifiable. 
On the other hand, their plea is that the blemishes to 
which we have objected are blemishes which occur in 
the writings of Shakespeare and Pope and Keats and 

other English poets,’ the which, of course, is not 
argument. Shakespeare can be proved to have con: 
cluded passages of blank verse with a rhymed couplet. 

akespeare happens to have been in a position to do 
what he liked. We shall not humour the ribald by 
asserting that he was wrong in this particular. But 
if Binks adorns blank verse with rhymed couplets in the 
Outlook it will be very awkward for Binks. A corre- 
spondent, for whom we have the sincerest respect, 
informs us that after reading “‘ our words” as to the 








| 





dissyllablizing of “‘ hour ’’ and ‘‘our’’ he ‘‘ at once took 
down from his shelves volumes of Pope and Cowper, of 
Shelley and Tennyson, and had no difficulty in finding 
numerous examples of this rhyme.’’ And immediately 
he goes on to beg the question as follows: ‘‘ But it 
should be noted that although ‘hour’ may rhyme with 
‘power’ as it does in the Dunciad (IV., 627-628),we have 
here no dissyllablization of ‘ power,’ as is clearly shown 
by'the spelling ‘ pow’r’ in the older editions.”” Which 
merely proves what we have asserted—namely, that a 
person who rhymes “‘ power”’ with “‘hour”’ is doing 
his best to dissyllablize ‘‘hour.’”’ Our correspondent 
adds that ‘‘ words ending in -ower can never be dis- 
syllabic when ending a lime in Pope’s heroic verse.” 
We quite agree; but it happens that Pope was careful 
always to elide the “‘e”’ in -ower, which indicates 
plainly that Pope knew what he was about. Another 
correspondent, who is a distinguished authority on 
metrical matters, asserts that ‘‘ hour,”’ while not.a dis- 
syllabic word, is a word of rather more than one 
syllable, and that its value is a syllable and a half. 
This is a point; but for ourselves “‘ half a syllable ”’ 
is a refinement which suggests hair-splitting, though 
of course a syllable is really capable of division. Yet 
when all is said, one and a-half is not two, and the 
inferior poet who wishes to rhyme words ending in 
-ower with “ hour” should, in our opinion, take Pope’s 
precaution and elide his ‘“‘e’’’s. The general dis- 
position to quote the slips of genius as justification for 
the muddleheadedness and ignorance of mediocrity does 
not amuse us in the least, masmuch as it is sophistry 
and wickedness. One of the major weaknesses of the 
modern poet is that he happens to be born idle. The 
gentleman who wrote in the Saturday Review: 


When she-goats begged from Jove a beard, 
The he-goats sad began to rage, 

Because their dignity they feared 

Would rivalled be by female. sage— 


might readily have avoided ‘‘ he-goats sad,”’ ‘‘ because 
their dignity they feared ’”’ and “‘ would rivalled be”’ if 
he had taken the smallest pains. Little boys at school 
are quite properly birched for this kind of slackness, 
and it certainly ought not to be forgiven in a pre- 
sumably full-grown ‘ man of letters.”’ Neither should 
editors who lend themselves to the promulgation of 
such illiteracy be forgiven. The Saturday Review has 
a great reputation behind it. The unthinking take it 
for an authority, and we can well imagine that on 
being reproved for writing ‘‘ rivalled be,’”’ the indolent 
versifier of the next generation may cite the Saturday 
Review of February 20th, 1909, for his justification. 
It will be just as reasonable of him so to cite Mr. 
Hodge’s illiterate sheet as it is reasonable, in people 
who should know better, to cite Keats and Tennyson 
in justification of equally obvious illiteracies. 


Messrs. Odhams, the primters, appear to be 
frantically desirous of dissociating themselves with 
John Bull in the proprietorial sense. They have sent 
us a letter in which they assert that they have no pro- 
prietary interest in either John Bull or the Guardian. 
We never supposed for a moment, and we never sug 
gested, that Odhams, Ltd., hold shares in John Bull, 
Ltd. . But we have invited Messrs. Odhams to assure 
us in writing that the principals in their firm are not 
shareholders in John Bull, Ltd., and as they have failed 
to give us this assurance we shall continue to assume 
that Mr. Odhams, senior, and Mr. Elias—a director of 
John Bull, Ltd., by the way—are in pomt of fact 
sufficiently interested in John Bull and sufficiently 
interested in each other to warrant our para- 
graph of last week. Meanwhile, we have agam to 
note that the rejected of Deptford and Bagdad would 
still appear to have failed to muster up enough grace 
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to apologise to Field Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G., who 
happens to be of Kandahar and other more heroic 
places than either Deptford or Bagdad, and who has a 
son whom he loved buried in a region called South 
Africa. When Vivian and Bottomley manage to do 
something for their country, instead of for themselves, 
they may begin to carp viciously at their elders and 
betters. There are times when an apology becomes 
“‘ cleverer ’’ men than either of them. 


The March number of the English Review contains an 
article entitled ‘‘The Source of Information.’”’ The 
article is signed, but we shall not mention the author’s 
name, because his friends are quite capable of making 
a sufficient show with it in articles of their own. The 
editor of the English Review, in collusion no doubt 
with our wonderful author, has interspersed the article 
with rows of black ‘‘ quads,’’ and appends the follow- 
ing cryptic footnote: 


This article by Mr. ——, which we print after submitting it 
to a censorship mindful of the Law of Libel, contained certain 
accusations against certain public persons—accusations which 
we believe to be true. Mr. ——- was exceedingly unwilling that 
we should publish his article without these accusations. In 
order to prove that he, at least, has the courage of his convic- 
tions, we have adopted the form in which the article at present 
appears. We do this the more willingly since it demonstrates 
how in this country the Law of Libel aids that very obscuring 
of facts to which Mr. —— refers—that obscuring of facts which 
is the most serious of modern tendencies.’’ 


The editor of the English Review is an ingenious 
young person, and in this footnote he over-reaches 
himself as ingenious young persons will. 


We do not doubt for a moment that ‘‘ The Source of 
Information’? has been written out of a sort of 
sincerity. ‘‘ In general,’’ says the author, ‘‘ the whole 
mass of public information on which Englishmen 
depend for the nourishment of public opinion has long 
been, and is now everywhere admitted to be, tarnished 
at the source. We do not get a true picture of the 
world in which we live. We get a picture which now 
warps, now enflames our imagination, which breeds 
sudden fanaticisms upon petty things and a dulness 
upon important things.’’ This is the truth and the 
obvious truth. As it stands it bears reference in the 
main to political matters. But it applies with equal and 
probably greater force to literary affairs—a fact which 
seems utterly to have escaped the minds of the author 
of the article and his enterprising editor. In his foot- 
note, as we have seen, Mr. Hueffer assures us that the 
article ‘‘has been submitted to a censorship mindful 
of the Law of Libel, and thaf, in consequence, certain 
charges against public persons—which charges could 
be substantiated—have been blacked out. In the first 
place, we should like to remind Mr. Hueffer that, if it 
comes to sheer law, practically all expressions of 
adverse opinion on all subjects are libellous. To take 
an example: A writes a book; B reviews it, and in the 
course of his review remarks that A’s book is a bad 
book, that A is a clumsy and incompetent writer, and 
that, before he adventures on publication again, he 
should furbish up his grammar and endeavour to, make 
himself acquainted with the elements of his subject. 
This is done every day; yet a lawyer will tell you that 
it is libel. Of course, if you are an unreasoning person 
you will be frightened by the lawyer’s pronouncement 
and proceed solemnly to blue-pencil B’s review. You 
may argue that what B has said is true, but there 
is a saw to the effect that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel—and there you are again. It is open 
to any man to issue on any other man a writ for libel, 
even if the other man has praised him rather than 


blamed him. If you say in print, or otherwise publish, 
of one Jones, that he lives at Surbiton, or, for that 
matter, at Mayfair, Jones may, if it so pleases him, 
issue his writ. The consequence is that, when you 
apply to the average solicitor for an opinion as to pos- 
sible literary or journalistic libels, the solicitor invari- 
ably assures you that your article is ‘full of libels,”’ and 
that he would advise you to take them out. And 
because they have suffered from time to time through 
the absolute inability of many editors to distinguish 
between severe criticism and actual libel, the printers— 
and no editor can move without printers—invariably 
keep their nerves in a fine state of rawness on the sub- 
ject, and every now and again offer _ legal advice 
and admonishment free; gratis and for nothing. So 
that, on the whole, the editor not over-blessed with 
backbone, has a harrowing time of it, and he is apt to 
suppose that it is quite impossible for him ever to be 
able to say what ought to be said about this, that or 
the other person who happens to be a clear enemy of 
the public interest. 


Of the relations of the English Review and the per- 
sons who write the English Review with political 
affairs we know nothing. Politically considered, the 
English Review appears to be very mild indeed, though 
dangerous, in the sense that it is tainted with Socialism; 
and as to the persons who write the English Review 
a serious publicist possibly winks at the thought of 
them. But, on the other hand, the English Review 
has already and most palpably cast in its lot with a 
group of authors and journalists who delight, we 
believe, in being known generally as ‘‘ intellectuals ”’ 
and who appear to us to be engaged—consciously or 
subconsciously—in the flagrant obscuration of literary 
opinion and the “tarnishing of public information ” 
upon literary matters at the source. In effect they have 
introduced into journalism and into letters the principle 
of party. Quite a number of them are either soft- 
shelled and ingrained Socialists or pretenders to 
Socialistic beliefs for business purposes. And while 
letters and Socialism are as the poles asunder, 
your ‘‘intellectuals’’ make a point of basing 
the whole range of their pronouncements as to con- 
temporary writing on the rough and rotten plank of 
Socialistic intention. Mr. Tifts, for example, writes a 
‘novel ”’ in which he expresses idiotic and, it may be, 
libidinous views about marriage. In his spare moments 
Mr. Tifts happens to be a Socialist or a hanger-on of 
some Socialist club or society, or a gratuitous contri- 
butor to some Socialist magazine. Consequently it is 
quite impossible for the ‘“‘ intellectuals ’’ to whisper 
“bo ”’ to his goose of a book. Not only so, but they 
must needs encourage Tifts by assuring the world that 
he is a “‘fine’’ author and probably ‘‘ our only great 
novelist”’; that his silliness is wisdom and his libidinous- 
ness courage. Of course, we do not propose to say 
that the English Review has actually embraced these 
methods. But there can be no doubt that its sympa- 
thies are with the “‘ intellectuals ’’ and that the methods 
—— indicated are the methods of the ‘“ intellec- 
tuals. 


The English Review would have us believe that the 
journalism of to-day is gagged by the libel laws. We 
say that this is not so. We have proved in THE 
AcaDemy that the Law of Libel cannot prevent an 
honest expression of opinion, or an honest and even 
severe statement of hard facts about any person oF 
any company of persons. The law of libel is not in- 
tended to protect either fools or rogues, and no honest 
journalist need take it into his calculations for @ 





moment. The man who goes before an English judge 
and jury with a request for damages for libel 
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must have milk-white hands and _ exceedingly 
well-washed milk-white hands. If you know that 
his hands are dirty, and particularly if he has 
himself proved by his own acts or words that 
his hands are dirty, the Law of Libel is a dead 
letter. But you must be sure of your man. Further- 
more, i must not reprove or expose him for the mere 


sake of reproving or exposing him, and, above all, you 
must not bear him malice. It is very seldom the 
attack which provokes a libel action. Ordinarily it is the 
reply to the attack. Here is your smug literary charla- 
tan, full of beans and ‘‘ bounce.’”’ On a day you point 
out his more pronounced blemishes in sharp and 
explicit language. He knows that you have spoken 
the truth about him and he ‘immediately falls into a 
violent soapy-fits kind of rage. To your suggestion 
that he cannot rhyme properly, or that his verses are 
derived, or that his friends scratch his back when they 
call him poet, or that his novel, while pretending to be 
written in the interests of art or high morality, is really 
a bid for ine financial support of the garbage-lover, he 
replies with paragraphs in which, out of sheer rage and 
without the slightest reference to facts, he accuses you 
of as many criminal offences as he can remember. And 
this, of course, is where the libel comes in. Your 
lawyers explain it to him, and down he goes on his sill 
knees like a smacked baby. If the accusations whic 
Mr. So-and-So has brought against ‘‘ certain public per- 
sons” in the English Review are, in the elegant lan- 
guage of the editor of the English Review, ‘‘ true’’ the 

nglish Review’s chaos of ‘‘quads’’ amount to so 
much cowardice. And if Mr. So-and-So will send these 
accusations to the editor of THe AcapEemy with proof 
and substantiation for them we will undertake to print 
them in the teeth of all the lawyers in Norfolk Street. 
It must be noted, however, that the editor of the Eng- 
lish Review is guarded in his assertions as to truth. 
He says not “accusations which are true’’; but 
“accusations which we believe to be true.’’ It may be, 
of course, that this is a mere rotundity of phrasing and 
that the editor is in possession of the proofs. But if 
he is not so fortified his beautiful black ‘‘ quads,’”’ and 
his undignified tremors before the Law of Libel, are 
quite superfluous. For, clearly, not even an editor 
should make accusations which he is not in a position to 
substantiate. 


Apart from all questions of libel, the average 
scribbler indulges in a great amount of cant about 
criticism. This is because he sets friendship and the 
desire to please above all other literary considerations. 
When he, for his part, goes out of his way to praise 
and exalt the middling writings of somebody whom he 
calls friend, he expects that friend always to praise and 
extol the writings of his friend’s friend, or, in other 
words, the writings of himself. It is high treason to 
condemn or, for that matter, even to hint at the metri- 
cal blemishes of the poet whom you happen to have met 
at dinner. And it is arson, embezzlement, petty lar- 
ceny and murder in the first degree to say a single 
unflattering word of the man who once gave you a 
“kindly ” and altogether over-laudatory paragraph in 
his obscure literary column. The name of one Lucius 
unius Brutus is remembered with respect amongst 
schoolboys because, in the interests of justice he “ at- 
tended at the execution of his own sons.” A 
Judge of the High Court would be applauded for send- 
ing his brother to penal servitude for fraud or man- 
slaughter. But if your friend outrages the Muses, and 
you fail to find a flaw in the indictment and dismiss 
im without a stain on his literary character, you are 
a brute and an ingrate and no gentleman. = Fortu- 
nately, literary turpitude is not quite a hanging matter. 
iI it were the executioner might make himself exceed- 


ingly busy. As for the common view of the Law of 
Libel—tut | 








A DEDICATION 


Weat shall I say, what word, what cry recall, 
What god invoke, what star, what amulet, 
To make a sonnet pay a hopeless debt, 

Or bind a wing’d heart with a madrigal? 
Weak words are vainer than no words at all: 
The barrier of flesh divides us yet; 

Your spirit, like a bird caught in a net, 
Beats ever an impenetrable wall. 


This is my book, and there as in a glass, 
Darkly beheld, the shadow of my mind 
Wavers and flickers like a flame of fire. 
So through your eyes, it may be, it will pass, 
And I shall hold my wild shy bird confined 
In the gold cage of shadowless desire. 

A. D. 








HORACE 
BOOK III. ODE 13. 


O wELL, whose waters as the crystal shine 
Bandusia, worthy vintage to be shed, 
And not without a flower visited, 
A kid with swelling brow to-morrow is thine, 
Whose horns to war and wantonness destine 
In vain; in vain, for his dark blood shall spread 
Child of the frolic fold, in thy chill bed; 

When the hot Dog-star’s hours to rage incline, 
They pierce thee not, that profferest pleasant cold 
To flocks that range, and labour-weary bulls; 
Thou, too, from all time forward shalt be told 

Great among wells of name, by me that sing 
The ilex shadowing thy stone-bound spring 
Whence issues all the tumult of thy pools. 


BOOK III. ODE 30. 


Not brass eternal, nor the monument 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful strain 
Where never the loose wind in rage is spent, 

Nor flight of ages, nor the wasteful rain; 
The Earth can have but earth, which is his due; 

I shall not wholly die; best part of me 
Shall ever live young, destined to renew 

And to be praised of ages yet to be, 
While climb the Hill the Priest with Maid sedate: 

Loud Aufidius’ son shall Fame describe— 
How the once lowly base, now grown to great, 

From where parched Daunus ruled a rustic tribe, 
The first to our Italian modes conveyed 

The AZolian strains! So take deservéd praise, 
The deeds have won, and thou, Pierian Maid, 

Of thy free grace bind me thy Delphic bays. 

M. JourRDAIN. 


TONO WELLS 


WE shall propose that for the future Mr. Wells be 
known among his friends as Tono. We say this in 
no spirit of sarcasm or ribaldry, but out of the simplest 
compliment. For we are of opinion that Mr. Wells 
has a career behind him which may conveniently be 
forgotten. Until lately—almost until the other day, 
in fact—our friend figured in the eyes of persons who 
read as a fantastic Socialist and an unblushing advocate 
of free love, who would fain be taken for a philoso- 
pher and a man of letters. The fact that he had made 
no legitimate bid for consideration whether in the 
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department of. philosophy or in the department of 
letters concerned nobody. As a would-be Sociologist 
he was allowed to put his quack nostrums on the mar- 
ket without let or hindrance, and his fictional efforts 
were designed to excité delight and admiration in the 
bosoms of constant readers of Pearson’s Magazine. 
It has become evident of late, however, that Mr. 
Wells’s Socialism, not to mention his advocacy of 
free love, are more or less half-hearted affairs, and we 
have been able to demonstrate in these columns that 
really he is an individualist, and that he yields to no 
man in his practical respect for the marriage laws. 
And it has evidently occurred to Mr. Wells that, as his 
reputation among the ‘‘comrides’’ for a whole 
hogger and an amoristic firebrand is on the wane, he 
might with advantage endeavour to compass a little 
more credit in the harmless, necessary business of 
letters. The result is with us in the shape of ‘‘ Tono- 
Bungay ’’—a novel which has appeared serially, not in 
Pearson’s Magazine, but in the English Review, and 
a novel not intended so much for the gaping multitude 
as for the exiguous and exacting minority. From Mr. 
Wells’s point of view, the adventure has no doubt been 
a noble one, and as he is not the kind of writer who 
goes forth to adventures, noble or otherwise, for mere 
adventure’s sake, the nobility of his already accrued 
rewards will, no doubt, delight him. The enormity of 
those rewards will be patent to anybody who is 
acquainted with the meaning and effect of modern criti- 
cism, or, to be more precise, modern reviewing. Since 
Messrs. Macmillan turned out ‘‘ Tono-Bungay ”’ in its 
admirable green and gilt covers the reviewers have 
done little else but belaud it, and the public has been 
reading it with such understanding as it can bring to 
bear upon the situation. The only dissentient voices 
have been those of Dr. Robertson Nicoll and the genial 
editor of Vanity Fair; so that, on the whole, Mr. 
Wells can afford to laugh the cheerful laugh of the 
gentleman who is well out of the wood. That Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll and the genial editor of Vanity Fair 
should both of them despise ‘‘ Tono-Bungay”’ is in 
itself the finest possible tribute to the quality of the 
book. We can well understand Dr. Nicoll’s distaste 
for the whole performance; because to a man of the 
worthy doctor’s journalistic connections and associa- 
tions “‘ Tono-Bungay ”’ may well come in the nature of 
a personal slap in the face. The editor of a paper 
which is dependent upon the patent medicine vendors 
for a considerable portion of its advertisement revenue 
must not be expected to acclaim vociferously the fic- 
tional executioner who makes a show of burning one 
of the great company of ‘“‘ boosters ’’—we believe 
“‘ boosters ”’ is the term—at even a metaphorical stake. 
Dr. Nicoll informed us that he expected ‘‘ Tono-Bun- 
gay ’’ would ‘‘turn out to be a patent medicine.’”’ Not 
only was he correct in this wonderful surmise, but he 
also had the satisfaction of discovering that one of Mr. 
Wells’s heroes, of the name of Ponderevo, was by way 
of being a patent medicine vendor, and that Mr. 
Wells’s other hero, also called Ponderevo, not only 
assisted hero number one in the patent medicine vend- 
ing, but actually succeeded in committing every crime 
in the decalogue during the period of his early man- 
hood. We may note at this juncture that the two- 
hero innovation appears gravely to have misled the 
reviewers. Mr. Wells will have it, if only by implica- 
tion, that it is the younger Ponderevo who should rank 
as his principal figure. In point of fact, the great and 
only person of consequence in the book is Ponderevo 
the elder, inventor of Tono-Bungay. And it is out 
of the elder Ponderevo that he has made the body and 
power and strength of the book. Over this stumbling- 
block Dr. Nicoll naturally comes to grief. And he 
comments upon the sins of Ponderevo the younger, 
which are really of no consequence, and are not 





intended to be of consequence, with almost ludicrous 
disapproval. The genial editor of Vanity Fair, on the 
other hand, finds ‘‘ Tono-Bungay ”’ to consist of the 
‘‘rinsings and dregs of Mr. Wells’s personal experi- 
ence’’ and ‘“‘ not worth while writing.’’ We surmise 
that this is because our author has refrained from cer- 
tain touches of pornographic realism which are the 
fictional fashion nowadays. ‘‘ There are three women 
concerned with the hero,’’ wails the genial editor of 
Vanity Fair; ‘‘ one he marries, another he kisses, and 
a third he adores from a distance.”’ This is not 
spicey enough for the palate of the author of ‘‘ The 
Bomb,” though it has set Dr. Nicoll babbling about 
‘‘ orgies.”” Thus doth the tongue of sectional criticism 
waggle and confound confusion. The Nonconformist, 
as Nonconformist, is outraged by Ponderevo’s love 
affairs. Our anarchist considers them the affairs of 
a mooncalf and a milksop. ‘‘ Tono-Bungay”’ is an 
excellent novel, not because of, but in spite of Ponde- 
revo the younger. Of Ponderevo the elder and his 
Tono-Bungay and nightmare finance and gaudy 
palace building Mr. Wells gives us a recital which is 
sheerly epical. The inventor of ‘‘ Tono-Bungay ”’ is 
in effect the embodiment and exemplar of the com- 
mercial and advertising spirit of the times done in large 
and to the life, like a drunken elephant. Mr. Wells him- 
self affects to despise him ;and the reasons for this osten- 
sible contempt are not difficult to comprehend. But in 
his heart of hearts Mr. Wells knows that he has given us 
a mammoth and abiding figure, and that it is a figure 
which nobody can afford altogether to contemn. For 
when you indulge scorn for Ponderevo you will find 
yourself in effect scorning quite a number of people 
who, though their lives may have ended in disaster, 
would appear to have set the fashion in methods for 
practically all successful Englishmen, and who are in 
effect the gods of most Englishmen’s idolatry. The 
fact is that England is choke-full of would-be Ponde- 
revos. One discovers them in every walk of life, and 
it is civil and indeed necessary to look upon them as 
useful and important persons. There are not half-a- 
dozen newspaper businesses in London, to take an 
example, which are not being conducted on lines 
copied clean out of the vade mecum of Edward Ponde- 
revo; and that Ponderevos abound in politics, finance 
and in every species of enterprise which is based upon 
advertising goes without saying. The persons most 
directly concerned may not have attained to Ponde- 
revo’s magnificence; they may not possess his splendid 
imaginative gifts; they may not possess his faith or 
his hope or his charity or his common-sense or his 
fearlessness or his sense of decency, and they may be 
utterly incapable of his innocent delight in his own 
madness; but they are Ponderevos for all that, mute, 
inglorious, and, it may be, unsuccessful Ponderevos; 
but still Ponderevos, and there is not a man amongst 
them who will read ‘‘ Tono-Bungay ”’ without feelings 
of admiration, exhilaration and satisfaction. Herein, 
we consider, lies the tremendousness of Mr. Wells’s 
book. He has collected and assembled the more 
admired characteristics of the modern Englishman and 
hammered them into a giant at which only gods and 
little fishes may reasonably laugh. He has set up a 
mirror for Nature and a looking-glass for London 
which refuses to be dimmed. And in spite of Dr. 
Nicoll he has read out a moral lesson of the most 
apposite character. Though his moral is sound, how- 
ever, we consider that Mr. Wells makes an artistic 
mistake in bringing his Ponderevo to a miserable and 
ignominious end. While there have been signal 
instances to the contrary, your average successfu 
Ponderevo does not, as a rule, finish in disgrace. 
Usually he dies in the peerage and more or less of an 
odour of sanctity, and his heirs are fain to follow in his 
footsteps. 
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POPPYCOCK AND SNIGGS 


THERE are two classes of persons who imagine them- 
selves to be associated with journalism, and even with 
literature by prescriptive right, the one class being the 
lawyers and the other the undergraduates. of Oxford 
and Cambridge. We are disposed to believe that in 
his day and generation the man who is elaborating a 
practice at the Bar may accomplish useful and satis- 
factory work as a reviewer, leader writer, or purveyor 
of fiction, as the case may be. When he comes into 
his forensic kingdom, however, literature—he calls it 
literature—usually goes by the board, though when 
he attains to the ermine he is not at all averse from 
being described by the hapenny reporters as “‘ our 
literary Judge.’”’ The Cambridge undergraduate, of 
course, is slightly different, for while your lawyer 
takes to writing for the mere purpose of eking out a 
miserable income, your undergraduate is supposed to 
take to it for the pure, unadulterated love of letters. 
We consider that nothing could be more creditable 
to a university than the existence in its midst of a 
reasonable, non-commercial review or magazine, 
written by undergraduates for undergraduates, and 
consecrated to the furtherance of the literary arts. We 
can remember the time when at Oxford, at any rate, 
there were wealthy youths, not to mention youths not 
quite so wealthy, who regarded the establishment and 
more or less persistent maintenance of some sort of 
literary periodical as part of a man’s duty to himself 
and to his fellows, and who, of course, invariably lost 
a good deal of their fathers’ money in pursuance of this 
fair white literary ambition. All such youths were 
rather looked up to by the average, and what they 
lost financially they no doubt gained in swagger, to 
say nothing of experience. In point of fact, of course, 
the undergraduate magazine is really the school 
magazine carried out of boyhood into hobbledehoy- 
hood. Its tone should therefore be innocent and 
unworldly, if a little sarcastic; its intentions should be 
soaringly ambitious; and its proprietors should do all 
that in them lies to cloak their business instincts with 
a lavish show of indifference to financial considera- 
tions. We may take it for granted, however, that the 
unimaginable touch of time is not without its effects 
even in the scholarly fastnesses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. And in our opinion those effects become 
most singularly palpable when one looks a little closely 
into the undergraduate journalism of the day. At 
Oxford, in this present year of grace, a firm of 
printers and stationers continues to bring out the J/sis, 
while at Cambridge somebody not specified performs a 
similar service for the Granta. One has merely to 
glance at any number of either magazine to appreciate 
at once the journalistic situation in both cases. The 
Isis is full of advertisements—chiefly cigarette adver- 
tisements—and the Granta is full of advertisements— 
chiefly cigarette advertisements. Where the cigarette 
advertisement is lacking, you have the announcements 
of the tailor and outfitter, or the wine and spirit 
merchant, or the banjo, mandoline, and guitar 
merchant, or the hairdresser and perfumer, or the 
dancing master, or the enterprising hustling publisher. 
In short, your amateur, innocent, well-intentioned, 
ambitious literary sheet has become the puppet and 
lure of the advertising tout who begs to inform every 
huckster in the directory that ‘this old-established 
journal has a large circulation among the young 
gentlemen at Oxford for Cambridge] University,” 
Which young gentlemen, need it be said, are full of 
Money and absolutely panting to purchase cigarettes, 
banjos, grand pianos, flannel trousers, digestive bis- 
cuits, fountain pens, spicy novels, and, in fact, all 
objects of exchange and barter whatsoever. As for 
the “editors” of these precious publications, one is 
filled with a wondrous awe of them. And this largely 








because they would appear to be the most transitory 
and ephemeral and anonymous and carefully hidden 
Grand Llamas in the world. So far as we can make 
out, the /sis of Oxford appears, as of yore, to be edited 
by a Mr. Poppycock, .while the Granta of Cambridge 
is edited by a Mr. Sniggs. We should imagine 
that both gentlemen are passing rich on what is known 
in Cornmarket Street and in Trinity Street as ‘‘ thirty 
bob a weék.’’ Neither gentleman would seem to own 
his paper as a gentleman should, and if either gentle- 
man does own his paper we can only say that either 
gentleman is to be commiserated. e have the cur- 
rent number of the Jsis and the Granta before us and 
we shall apply to them the perfectly legitimate test of 
poetry. The Granta contains two sets of verses; in 
one of which we get a reference to tobacco and in the 
second a reference to cigarettes: 


Here, apart from dons and “ duns ” 
Is the end of my desire, 

Breakfast; and a pipe of Lunn’s 
O’er the fire. 


On the inside of the blue cover of the Granta Mr. A. 
Colin Lunn advertises his, doubtless excellent, 
tobaccos. Poem number two commences: 


With a number seven “ Abdulla,” 
And boots that are painfully new; 


and on page four of the Granta Messrs. Abdulla and 
Company quite appropriately advertise their doubtless 
excellent cigarettes. The Granta is feelingly described 
in its sub-title as “‘ A college joke to cure the dumps.” 
The current number of the Jsis, and we say it to its 
credit, is devoid of the flagrant puff, at any rate in 
verse. Furthermore, it prints under the caption of 
** Sonnet ”’ the following lucubration: 


The lord Florentine of the bitter wrong, 

By worship of his love’s divinity, 

From Hell’s deep whirlpool and the cruel sea 
Of red-flaked fire was borne on pinion strong 
Out o’er that ocean where the waters throng 
Unto the Mount of clear felicity; 

Until, by service of love’s radiancy, 

He moved in the supernal arc of song. 


Not so to us; when he whose only crime 

Is love too deep of beauty and those eyes 

More fair, more pure than the lucidities 

That Dante hymn’d, must suffer in this time : 
Who worships loveliness with latest breath 

Wins in this adverse hour, not heav’n, but death. 


Florentine is excellent for Oxford, as also is the 
rhymed couplet at the end of what purports to be a 
sonnet in the Italian form. Of the rhyming of 
‘divinity’? with “felicity”? and ‘‘ sea” with ‘“‘ radi- 
ancy ’’ we will say nothing. 

During the year 1893 there was published in Oxford 
a magazine, ‘‘ esthetic, literary, and critical,’’ entitled 
The Spirit Lamp, and edited by Lord Alfred Douglas. 
We have three numbers of that magazine before us 
as we write. It is a magazine of the shape of the Isis, 
though somewhat smaller. Each number contains 
forty-eight pages of letterpress, and not a single 
advertisement. In one of the numbers we find the 
following sonnet, written by the late Mr. Oscar 
Wilde: 


The sin was mine, I did not understand, 

So now is music buried in her cave, 

Save where some ebbing, desultory wave 

Frets with its restless whirls the meagre strand. 
And in the withered hollow of this land 

Hath summer dug herself so deep a grave, 

That hardly can the leaden willow crave 

One silver blossom from keen winter’s hand. 
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But who is this that cometh by the shore? 
(Nay, love, look up and wonder!) Who is this 
Who cometh in dyed garments from the South? 
It is thy new-found Lord, and he shall kiss 
The yet unravished roses of thy mouth, 

And I shall weep and worship as before. 


In other numbers there are poems and articles signed 
‘Lionel Johnson,”’ ‘‘ John Addington Symonds,” and 
‘ Alfred Douglas.” The present writer is not the 
editor of THE Acapemy, and he is not in the least dis- 
posed to place an exaggerated value upon the contents 
of these three numbers of The Spirit Lamp. But he 
ventures to ask Mr. Poppycock and Mr. Sniggs—which 
is to say all the editors of the Granta and all the editors 
of the /sis whoever were—to produce a number of their 
respective journals which is capable of comparison with 
the aforesaid Spirit Lamp. The late Mr. Oscar Wilde 
came to great grief in this life, and this through his 
own fault. We shall not say that the late Mr. John 
Addington Symonds was an altogether admirable and 
perfect man of letters. We shall not say that the late 
Mr. Lionel Johnson was a finer poet than Tennyson, 
or a greater master of the art of “‘ getting on”’ than 
Mr. E. V. Lucas or Mr. Clement Shorter. We 
shall not assert that the whole of the verses Lord 
Alfred Douglas published in The Spirit Lamp were 
impeccable, faultless and distinguished verses. But 
we do say that the worst piece of writing contributed 
to The Spirit Lamp by any of these four was a 
thousand miles ahead of the Granta’s metrical tobacco 
puffs and quite appreciably and substantially ahead 
of any other kind of writing the Jsis and _ the 
Granta combined have found themselves in a position 
to publish since the day when The Spirit Lamp flickered 
out. Mr. Poppycock and Mr. Sniggs, and, for that 
matter, the whole universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, may quite conveniently take these facts to their 
private bosoms. The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are either the fostering places of high letters or 
they are nothing. That their institutional journals 
should be procured and bawded out for the purposes 
of commercialism is an offence before the Muses. 
And that your Poppycocks and your Sniggses should 
sneer at a man who, despite all the handy slurs, is 
the one editor in England to-day who stands for poetry 
and high letters and straight, fair and square criticism 
is a scandal and a reproach to anybody who has at 
any time been connected with either university. And 
particularly is it a reproach to Oxford, and a reproach 
which posterity will not be slow to bring up against 


her. 
T. W. H. Crostanp. 








THE COMMON SKY 


AN eminent journalist upon one of those occasions 
when he wrote in metre lyrically asserted that he was 
the captain of his fate. Let us hope that in_an heroic 
sense this is true of most of us. The fact is not 
thereby obscured that it is hard to kick against the 
economic pricks. A man who has little love for the 
quiet country, like Charles Lamb, may be enforced to 
keep sheep in New Zealand, and a man who objects 
to the striking ugliness of a town, like John Ruskin, 
may be permanently domiciled in bachelors’ chambers 
hard by the Strand. Such a man will do well to emu- 
late Milton’s Belial, a very wise devil with the talent 
for making the best of things. In this case, instead of 
making the best of hell, he is strongly urged to make 
the most of heaven. 

Few people seem to have realised the possibilities 
latent in a persistent and enthusiastic cultivation of a 
taste for the ‘‘ scenery’ of the sky. Those who live 
in an untidy suburb or have the even bitterer misfor- 
tune to dwell amid the tidy prettiness of a country vil- 





lage haye here a perpetual refuge. There is seldom a 
day in the year when there is not something to be seen 
that will repay a little stiffness in the back of the neck, 
There are certain days when the beauties of heaven are 
palpable to the most vulgar, when a succession of 
cloud palaces are for ever being built and for ever 
tumbling to ruin. The wind is the most fantastic and 
inventive of architects. He delights in his plastic 
medium and he never repeats himself. Then, too, 
there is his brother artist the sun, who has learned all 
the secrets of light and shade and is the most incom- 
parable of the great masters in colour. These things 
may be apprehénded of all and they will be happening 
upon any day blessed with a fresh Atlantic breeze that 
has contrived to avoid the hopelessly Philistinic moun- 
tains of Wales. Then there will be a feast of light 
and colour and form. 

But what is to be done when November skies are 
dull with uniform grey. The answer comes as a quick 
retort: There is no such thing as a sky dull with uni- 
form grey. Vegetarians aver that by careful trainin 
of the sense of taste exquisite pleasure may be derive 
from the delicate and varied flavours of bread. The 
musical ear finds as much delight in the subtle modula- 
tions of Bach as it does in the drastic and flamboyant 
antithesis of more modern composers. The connois- 
seur in wine remains incomprehensible to the inexperi- 
enced. All these facts simply prove that there is no 
such thing as monotony, and that the perception of 
small differences is the beginning of good taste. There 
are not many people who are connoisseurs in Novem- 
ber skies, but the fact remains that there are never two 
of them alike. That uniform grey resolves itself into 
a marvel of shifting light and shadows, the abode of 
perpetual change and a source of ecstatic delight to 
the beholder who has cultivated the habit of looking 
up. 
There is only one possible occasion when the heavens 
are dull. The brazen blue of a cloudless June day is 
not very interesting. Keats seems to have felt this 
when he was writing ‘‘Endymion,”’ and he finds comfort 
in the fact that even on such days as these a little cloud 
will sometimes steer a forlorn course from rim to rim 
of the barren heavens. The enthusiast will have to 
confess himself beaten. If he be of a scientific turn 
of mind he will wonder why the sky is blue, and pon- 
der upon the influence of ultra-violet light in the forma- 
tion of nuclei in the atmospheric envelope. 

Then, of course, there are the stars. Everybody 
knows that the stars are beautiful. Poets, good and 
bad, have always insisted upon the fact. Some of them 
institute absurd comparisons concerning the eyes of 
the one or more young women who excite in them the 
mild emotion that induces this type of lyric. But there 
are few, even among the poets, who have contract 
a personal friendship with particular stars, who can call 
to them all by name, who know all their moods and 
glances as they would those of a comrade. Here, 
again, intimacy reveals infinite variety. The wintry 
sparkle of Vega, the warm glow of Capella, the hectic 
glare of Aldeboran—each has its peculiar message. 
With concern we note that from a post of vantage the 
bull presses Orion hard to-night, and that his uplifted 
shield seems but a frail defence. It is for ever am 
eternal procession of old friends, and it is good to feel 
at home in those great wide spaces, to read old-world 
stories of a banished mythology scrawled across heaven 
itself. Of those nights when moon, wind and cloud 
make a phantasmagoria of their own, through which 
come glimpses of this familiar world which we have 
learned to know, it is unwise to speak. Shelly knew tt 
‘well, and he was not silent. 

The other poets have known it also. To the seeing 
eye the barest patch of the heavens is as much as 4 
whole Cook’s tour. The person who cannot be move 
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except by mountains or volcanoes in eruption, or 
Niagaras or canyons or the “‘ illimitable prairie,” is in 
pretty much the same esthetic condition as one who 
requires four-and-fifty pipers or a couple of hundred 
cornets-a-piston before he is troubled with a sense of 
music. Messrs. Cook and Richard Wagner are excel- 
lent to think about, but the effect of their labours on 
the general taste has not been in the nature of an 
unmixed blessing. The portentous is not necessarily 
more beautiful than the commonest beauty. 








REVIEWS 


THE REVISION OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK 


The Ornaments, Rubric and Modifications of the 
existing Law relating to the Conduct of Divine 
Service: Convocation of Canterbury, Lower 
House. First Report of Committee. (London: 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1s. net.) 


Ir we regard this Report as the outcome of two years’ 
hard labour the result is very disappointing. It is not 
too much to say that the majority of the proposed 
modifications or alterations are trivial and in man 
cases altogether unimportant. On the other hand, 
there are a few of paramount importance, which can 
be — only as signals of danger and treated as 
such, 

We are prepared for what is to follow by the amaz- 
ing addition which it is proposed should be made to 
the Preface of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
which we cite in full: 


Inasmuch as it is to be desired that changes, even within 
the bounds of what is legal (the italics are ours), should not 
be made in the customary arrangement and conduct of Divine 
Service arbitrarily or without the goodwill of the people, any 
question which may arise between the minister of a parish 
and the people with regard to such arrangement and conduct 
of the services shall stand referred to the Bishop of the Diocese, 
who, after such consultation as he shall think best, both with 
the minister and with the people, shall make orders thereupon, 
and these orders shall be final, provided they be not contrary 
to anything contained in this Book. 


Here is, indeed, a via turbulenta: a method of per- 
petual friction between bishop, priest and layman. The 
Prayer Book (even though revised) is no longer to 
have the force of law; no sure standard of order is left. 
There is no court nor tribunal of appeal. The bishop 
is to be an absolute pope in his own diocese. A priest 
moving a few miles from one diocese to another can 
be compelled to entirely alter his procedure, even in the 
face of what is legal, and be deservedly exposed to the 
charge of manifest inconsistency. The layman can be 
forced to acquiesce in a conduct of Divine Service 
which he knows to be illegal. And all this is to be 
done on the ‘‘final order” of one man, the Bishop, who, 
although he is as much bound to obey the law as any 
other man, yet can thus over-ride the law. Where, we 
ask, is the Church, where are the people, who are pre- 
pared to accept such unmeaning illegal tyranny? There 
i$ no manner of doubt that the “‘ customary arrange- 
ment and conduct of Divine Service’’ really means 
slovenly and even illegal methods of celebrating the 
Holy Communion. For example, there are many 
churches where the first part of the office is habitually 
eft out, and the service is made to begin in the middle, 
either at the offertory (so as not to lose the collection), 
or, in case of Evening Communions, at the exhorta- 
tion, “Yet that do truly,” etc., a flagrant illegality, 
and a most serious and unwarrantable interference with 





the due order of the service. This improper perform- 
ance might have gone on for twenty years, and, though 
illegal, have become “‘a customary arrangement.” A 
new vicar desires to restore the legal and right order. 
Some parishioners object. The bishop is called in, and 
decides that this very proper change is against the 
** goodwill of the people.’”? So he makes “ orders that 
shall be final,’’ viz., that the lax and careless —— 
ment shall be perpetuated, against the law and also 
against the conscience of many. Where is the real 
finality in this? Where any prospect of peace? The 
only course open to hundreds of priests, if placed in 
such a position, would be resignation. Such cases are 
in no way improbable. We know a church where the 
first half of the Holy Communion Service is said on one 
Sunday and the latter half on the next, doubtless with 
the ignorant ‘‘ goodwill of the people,’’ and this where 
there is a large population. Another arrangement, the 
most common of all, and especially in the country, is 
this: Morning Prayer and the first half of the Conte 
munion Office are sung and made to appear as one 
distinct service. In the middle of the Communion 
Service a loud voluntary is played while the main con- 
gregation goes out. Then the latter part of the Com- 
munion Office is read as a separate service. A new 
rector may wish to alter this, and to treat the Holy 
Communion Service as a complete service from begin- 
ning to end, altogether distinct from Matins. This 
would be quite legal, and more than that, perfectly 
reasonable and right from every point of view. But a 
wealthy squire or a few aggressive and aggrieved 
parishioners intervene. The bishop, after consultation, 
makes a “final order’”’ preventing the rector from 
making a legal change. 

Similar cases might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
Once the power to over-ride the law is given into the 
hands of one official in his administrative capacity 
nothing can be expected but chaos and confusion. 
What would be thought of a Government which pro- 

osed to invest the jud es and magistrates of the 

tate with like power! hat sort of security would 
be left for the citizens? To what sort of chaos would 
the civil administration be reduced? And yet here are 
a body of men, presumably sane, who, after two years 
deliberation, calmly suggest that the security of the 
law shall cease, and that the bishops shall become, by 
some astounding sort of paradox, simply licensed out- 
laws. The Canon Law and the Civil Law, built up 
through centuries of progress, are to be abrogated in 
favour of arbitrary judges. After all, Cecil Rhodes 
was perhaps not so far wrong. when he left, in addition 
to his money, the legacy of his humorous dictum that 
the clergy were mere ‘“‘ babes in business.’’ Fortu- 
nately for the Church, the laity have to be reckoned 
with. They will hardly allow this summary setting 
aside of the law. It is true that the Committee who 
issue this Report say that “‘ they have done their work 
in the conviction that if its results are to stand good 
they must be submitted to a wider tribunal than that 
either of the Lower House or of the whole Convoca- 
tion, viz., the tribunal of the whole Church.”’ 

But no one can be surprised if we ask the question 
whether the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
bishops will be as unwilling to listen to the voice of the 
Church as they were in the case of the recently-pro- 
posed Education compromise. What is to be said of 
the attempt to muzzle the clergy, or what of Canon 
Henson’s grievance against two great Church societies 
for their noble stand against the Archbishop-Runciman 
policy?—a gravamen supported by four bishops, 
several deans and archdeacons, but ignominiously 
defeated by a large majority. The Dean of Canter- 
bury’s spirited answer applies in some measure as well 
to the case before us, that ‘“‘ on at least two critical 
occasions in the history of the Church it had to be 
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saved from its own poor e in order to be saved from 
ruin.” By whom? . By the priests and the laity. 

On November 13th, 1906, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, addressing a Full Synod, said that: 


Rules clear in principle and yet elastic in detail we do abso- 
lutely require, if the Church, in its manifold activities, is to 
be abreast of modern needs and yet loyal to ancient order. 


How have the Committee interpreted this high- 
sounding but plausible direction? 

So far from clear and definite rules for the ministers’ 
guidance, the unfortunate parish priest is now to find 
rubrics of vague and uncertain tendency, and that in 
matters of grave importance. The definite ‘‘ shall”’ of 
the present Prayer Book is to be replaced by the weak 
and timid ‘‘ may.’’ Imagine the rules and regulations 
of a club or a regiment of soldiers drawn up in similar 
fashion, and the resultant confusion and breaking up 
of discipline and order. 

If only ‘‘ may,’’ why trouble to have a so-called rule 
at all? There can be absolutely no principle, clear or 
obscure, in “‘rules”’ of this kind. ‘‘ Elasticity of 
detail ’’ practically amounts to absence of principle and 
an invertebrate weakness of action. 

Even so, of what avail is it whether the rules say 
“‘may’”’ or definitely and legally ‘‘ shall,’’ when it is 
expressly provided that the bishop of his own sole 
power, without assessors, with no further possibility 
of appeal, can intervene and say absolutely that 
“shall ’’ is to be read ‘‘ shall not,’’ and that a change 
(to quote again the absurd and preposterous clause), 
“even within the bounds of what is legal,’’ shall not 
be made? Why have any law at all? 

We shall no doubt be told that this sweet, reasonable 
elasticity will be stretched in both directions. We see 
little in the proposed revisions which gives room for 
such sanguine hope. Nor would it be politic. 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


What, for example, might be expected from 
those bishops who are at present doing all they 
can to stamp out vestments, if they were invested 
with absolute power? What would be the value 
of a “‘rule”’ saying that a vestment ‘“‘ may” be worn, 
if a bishop could say it ‘‘may not’? We could 
name several bishops who, in this matter, would be 
little likely to consider the ‘‘ goodwill of the people.” 
We know of one who directed a new incumbent to 
discontinue the use of vestments. On what ground? 
That ‘‘the people were not ready for them.” It will 
hardly be believed that vestments had been in use in 
that parish for a whole generation, thirty-three years. 
But such is the actual fact. 

And what shall we say of the cases where whole 
congregations desire the use of incense—the demand 
of the laity? Are they considered, or is their goodwill 
consulted? The cruel boycott te which some good 
men who use incense at their people’s request have 
been subjected by certain bishops is sufficient answer. 

We contend that this subtle and plausible addition to 
the Preface contains all the elements of anarchy, 
tyranny, chaos and confusion. It would place one 
class or order of men in a position extra legem. It 
would give them a power which no individuals could 
hold with safety to a State, a power subversive of true 
freedom, a power liable to dangerous abuse, a weapon 
fit rather for tyrants than constitutional rulers. The 
existence of such an arbitrary veto, so far from making 
for peace, would certainly place an intolerable strain 
upon the relations between parson and people. For, 
after all, people do still understand the difference 
between ‘‘ may” and “ shall’? and between “ shall ”’ 
and ‘‘ shall not.”” They do understand that a law is a 
law, and that in definite law there is some security of 
order. But the position that in any and every parish 





someone may step in and say that it matters not one jot 
that the incumbent is strictly and accurately obeying 
the law of the Prayer Book of the Church and of the 
State, because now someone has come to set that law 
aside in favour of certain persons who dislike that law, 
while the said someone is equally prepared to give an 
exactly opposite direction in the next parish—such a 
position is the very negation of all order and the high 
road to perpetual strife in the Church. It is unintel- 
ligible to men of sound common-sense. It is certainly 
not likely to prove loyal to ancient order, any more 
than are loyal many details of the suggested Revision, 
which we propose to examine in a subsequent article. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


University Administration. By Cuartes W. ELttor. 
(Constable and Co., 6s. net.) 


Ir may naturally be supposed that a book published in 
London, bearing the title ‘‘ University Administra- 
tion,’’ is about those great seats of learning which are 
called in Europe ‘‘ Universities ’’; and since it appears 
at this time, its title suggests those questions of reform 
at Oxford and Cambridge which have been recently 
discussed. It must, therefore, be explained at the out- 
set that this book has nothing to do with English 
universities, much less with their reform; indeed, it 
refers but twice to Oxford and Cambridge only, quite 
incidentally, by way of comparison. It is a book 
about American institutions, the majority of which, the 
author, presumably an American also, points out, are 
not, in the proper sense of the word, universities at all. 
They consist of single colleges ‘‘ around which have 
grown up an undergraduate department | of applied 
science, including agriculture and engineering, finance 
or commerce, and, in a few cases, divinity.’’ Mr. 
Eliot describes, in many respects, clearly, the organisa- 
tion of the large American institutions, such as Har- 
vard, as the best means by which these numerous 
detached technical colleges can be developed into insti- 
tutions of the Harvard type; and he regards it as part 
of the functions of the large institutions to encourage 
their development. Yet all the institutions are called 
‘‘ universities,’ and to Europeans there is much in 
those, even of the Harvard type, to justify a common 
nomenclature, if Mr. Eliot may be taken as a faithful 
representative of their spirit. His book, therefore, has 
not much particular application to universities in these 
islands, least of all to Oxford, Cambridge. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and their corresponding universities in 
Scotland. 

Nevertheless Mr. Eliot makes many shrewd and 
even wise observations concerning corporate admini- 
stration generally and methods of education. If he 
had written his book at half the length it would have 
been a suggestive and useful little treatise. It does 
possess those qualities to a certain degree as it stands, 
but they are obscured by his habit of worrying his sub- 
ject. He will not take the smallest or most obvious 
point for granted; he discusses each hair under all its 
conditions, in every light, and from every point of 
view; he enunciates as discoveries courses so familiar 
as to have become almost instinctive, and argues to 
the bare bone propositions which no one disputes. He 
devotes a whole tedious chapter to little else than 
proving quite superfluously that as many different 
courses of study should be provided as possible, in 
order to allow students to select those best suited to 
the individuality of each. This he calls ‘‘ The Elective 
System,’’ and he tells us there are experts in ‘‘ Elec- 
tion.” He is such a slave to system that it is difficult 
to attend to anything in his book except the systems in 
which it is entangled. He leaves the impression that, 
if American “‘ universities” are so much systematised 
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also, American youths can have no time or intelligence 
left to learn anything else after mastering their intri- 
cacies. If those institutions really are so terribly over- 
organised they go far to account for the peevish 
expression by which American boys from about fifteen 
to twenty-two can be recognised in Europe among 
boys of all other nationalities. 

Mr. Eliot’s first sage remarks concern the trustees 
of universities, and are equally applicable to admini- 
strative bodies of all sorts. The members must be few 
enough to sit round a table and discuss, without 
making speeches. They must carefully avoid elderly 
control and must always co-opt a younger trustee than 
the retiring one. They should prefer for their purpose 
—though not for a technical office—‘‘a child of the 
house,”’ who will give his services with more devotion. 
They must be ‘‘ men able to get their facts through 
others, and to form their opinions through a process 
of comparison and judicious sifting,’ ‘‘ since they will 
often be called upon to decide on matters beyond the 
scope of their own experience.’”’ Unfortunately it is 
not yet superfluous to add, even in England, that they 
must not be interested in politics. But is it necessary 
to insist, since they have entire control of the finances, 
that some of them at least must know how to invest 
the money? Mr. Eliot reminds them to buy land for 
the enlargement of their buildings long before the 
want it, so that their front door may never be flus 
with the public pavement, like Westminster Cathedral; 
to be prodigal in the upkeep of their buildings and 
grounds; and never to fall into the fallacy of supposing 
that it pays in the long run to give any preference to 
local dealers, even though the institution is exempted 
from rates. He insists that scrupulous regard should 
be given to the wishes of benefactors, and that all 
accounts should be carefully published. His recom- 
mendation that all the available income should be spent 
seems advice of more doubtful expediency, but it is a 
suggestive and arguable proposition. Perhaps, in a 
country devoted to advertisement, lack of ready money, 
if judiciously managed, can be made the source of 
further endowment, and Mr. Eliot says that it is. The 
Harvard Board of Overseers seems also to deserve Mr. 
Eliot’s commendation, as a large body of graduates, 
somewhat resembling Convocation, but more effectual, 
keeping the trustees in check, and particularly desir- 
able in smaller universities. 

As regards the intellectual training of students, it 
scarcely seems necessary to insist now, in the case of 
institutions so largely technical, on the value of prac- 
tice in all branches of study in which it can possibl 
be introduced. Museums serve this purpose less obvi- 
ously, by illustration in studies which hardly admit of 
practice. In the collections which they contain Mr. 
Eliot draws a sensible distinction, not always recog- 
nised. There must be objects and books for free use 
and renewal, and treasures to be jealously guarded. 
But Mr. Eliot adds that there must be no “ dust, 
insects, crumbs, and accumulations of rubbish.’’ The 
students and custodians will also presumably wash, but 
he does not explain on what system. He duly praises 
a method of teaching law, which he calls the Case- 
System, invented—it might be safer to say introduced 
into American universities—by Professor Langdell. 
This consists in arguing with the students leading 
Cases decided in the American courts, and thus teach- 
ing them the points of law which they establish—an 
excellent method of teaching, but surely not peculiar 
to American universities. | Nevertheless, Mr. Eliot 
recommends it appropriately. He praises, rightly, 
too, if rather unnecessarily, any expedient for making 
the students think for themselves, so he condemns 
their trusting too much to manuals in making experi- 
ments in chemistry. Why ‘he seems to distrust quota- 
tion in essays is not so evident, nor why he stigmatises 











the non-delivery of essays on the appointed day as ‘‘a 
very great evil.’”’ If an idea or a fact has already been 
expressed in the best possible way, the words had 
better be quoted, rather than the idea worse expressed. 
The question is: What is quoted? and, from the 
point of view of the instructor, whether the quotation 
is sufficiently apposite to show that the student under- 
stands it. In the second case it is difficult to find any 
evil except unpunctuality. Work of all kinds which is 
delivered late, whether from postponement or scrupu- 
lous correction, is often anette excellent and often 
inferior; there can be no rule. 

Though Mr. Eliot is very sympathetic to students as 
regards their discipline, he is somewhat illusive. Eng- 
lish public schoolboys should approve his excellent 
dicta: that no official should on any account try to 
make a naughty student incriminate himself, nor 
“require students to testify against each other,’’ nor 
punish the students wholesale for the undiscoverable 
offence of one of their number—a flagrant injustice too 
often committed in English schools; and again, that 
“the record of actual censures and punishments should 
be made as little condemnatory as possible.”” But he 
considers one of the advantages of the innumerable 
clubs which American students are encouraged to form 
—some of them “ small, exclusive and secret groups ”’ 
—is ‘“‘that they can be utilised by college officers in 
confidential ways’’ for control and reform. And 
though the student’s records, kept with the utmost 
accuracy, are ‘‘held to be confidential,’ there are 
‘‘ many proper uses to which they can be put by request 
of friends,’’ etc. Not very long ago the headmaster 
of an English public school put such a record to a use 
which he considered proper, and was heavily fined as 
the result of an action for libel. American universities 
may still have something to learn from English judges 
in this respect. Mr. Eliot would certainly not approve 
of such a use of a student’s record, but his idea of the 
duties of university officials make such a use very 
likely. Apparently discipline in American universities 
lies entirely in the hands of the Faculties, and since 
American youths are encouraged to follow courses 
under several Faculties, they are subject to the moral 
control of them all. Since Mr. Eliot evidently disap- 
proves of any dogmatic and, consequently, ascertain- 
able basis of morals, which is indeed contrary to the 
spirit of American universities, the wretched youths 
must be amenable to several unknown codes. 

Finally, to one of Mr. Eliot’s ideas direct exception 
must be taken. He regards a university as fulfilling its 
functions only when it meets a public demand. . Like 
a shop, it must store goods that the public will buy. 
On the contrary, the essential of a university is the 
cultivation of all knowledge, exact or speculative, 
whether the public wants it or not. Teaching is merely 
an extension of its functions. An institution such as 
All Souls’ College, which did not teach at all, might 
constitute a university; a technical college could not. 
The whole spirit of American educational institutions, 
or at any rate Mr. Eliot’s conception of it, seems to be 
so much more like that of technical colleges than of 
universities proper that they seem unlikely to develop 
in that direction. 


PSYCHIC PHILOSOPHY 


Psychic Philosophy as the Foundation of a Religion 
of Natural Law. By V. C. Desertis. (William 
Rider and Son, Ltd., 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue late Professor Huxley. once remarked that when- 
ever he came across the word “‘ polarity’”’ in a book 
he shut the book up, never to re-open it. We confess 
to a similar prejudice with regard to the word 
*“‘ psychic,”’ and it was, in consequence, with feelings 
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of distinct apprehension—grounded on previous experi- 
ences—that we approached the study of the above 
volume. In many respects we were agreeably sur- 
prised. We must record at the outset our apprecia- 
tion of the motives which have obviously inspired Mr. 
Desertis in the production of this book. It is quite 
evident that he is a sincere and intelligent man. He 
is no crank. Still less does he belong to that odious 
confraternity of quacks and charlatans who have suc- 
ceeded, while providing very comfortably for them- 
selves, in making the very name of spiritualism a 
synonym for everything that is fraudulent, odious, 
and base. No; the place of Mr. Desertis is not with 
these. He is free from the least suspicion of dis- 
ingenuousness. He is what is sometimes vaguely 
termed a “‘ seeker after truth.’’ Dissatisfied with the 
conventional creeds, he has turned aside to fashion 
one for himself, and, in doing so, he has, it appears, 
found intellectual peace and salvation. We do not 
begrudge Mr. Desertis his happiness, and shall merely 
content ourselves with stating a few of the reasons 
which make it impossible for us to accept his con- 
clusions. 

We observe that one of our author’s main quarrels 
with orthodox Christianity is its claim to be the reposi- 
tory of Tue Truth. (For the capitals Mr. Desertis is 
responsible.) Truth, we learn, is attainable by mortal 
man: Tue Truth, presumably, resides in the bosom of 
God. But surely this is a distinction without a differ- 
ence. Unless there be an authoritative standard of 
Truth, how shall we declare that any belief we hold 
possesses any elements of truth? Truth is either 
absolute, or—possible falsehood. Mr. Desertis has 
himself expended much ingenuity in exposing some of 
the errors (as he believes them to be) of popular 
religion. He can only do this by applying to them 
the test of a standard of truth, which must necessarily 
be absolute, for otherwise it precludes Mr. Desertis 
from the exercise of any judgment on the question. 
Infallibility is, in fact, a dogma by no means peculiar 
to the Roman Church. It is a quality the existence 
of which we assume every time we venture to pass a 
judgment on any event in history or in the lives of 
our contemporaries. The only question is, Where 
does this infallibility reside? And, that question once 
asked, the waters of theological strife are stirred to 
some purpose. 

Mr. Desertis has raised so many interesting points 
in the course of this book that it is quite impossible 
to touch on all of them. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to those arguments which deal with the 
phenomena of “occultism.’”’ Mr. Desertis is a con- 
vinced occultist. He believes firmly in the existence 
of a spirit-world, and in the possibility of what perhaps 
he. will allow us to call ‘‘ supernatural visitations.” 
And here we are entirely at one with him. The New 
Testament (to say nothing of the Old) abounds in 
records of such occurrences, and the numerous 
accredited “‘miracles’’ in the history of the Early 
Church are not lightly to be waived aside. Indeed, 
we will go further. We are quite in agreement with 
Mr. Desertis when he maintains that it is folly to 
accept the various supernatural stories related in the 
Bible and, without weighing the evidence, to refuse 
to give credence to the similar phenomena which 
modern spiritualism claims to have produced. It is 
necessary to walk warily, however. The subject is 
one of such tremendous importance that the evidence 
must be of no ordinary character, if we are to accept 
as genuine the stories which reach us from the séance 
and from the spiritualist lecture-room. Now, it is 
somewhat significant in this connection that in the 
only first-hand piece of evidence recorded in this 
volume, the “‘ medium” furnished some information 
which proved, on investigation, to be demonstrably 
false. Mr. Desertis, indeed, finds it necessary to warn 





his readers against accepting too glibly the communi- 
cations conveyed by the spirits: 


It may be stated broadly that all communications which deal 
with the recipient in a manner calculated to flatter vanity, 
to imply a special privilege, or to recommend any creed or 
system, or which profess to give special and reserved truths 
not for the mass of mankind, are at best of very doubtful 
value; and all who foretell events and prices, for whatever 
alleged motive, are to be entirely distrusted. 


It appears, then, that the utterances of these 
dwellers in the spirit-world are to be received with 
considerable reserve. And for what reason? Because 
of the general unreliability of the so-called ‘‘ intelli- 
gences.”” The whole of the evidence in this book goes 
to prove that while it is perfectly easy to communicate 
with the blackmailer, the debauchee, or the sensualist, 
the saint and the philosopher almost invariably refuse 
to answer to our summons. Let us listen to Mr. 
Desertis once more: — 


Those who materialise, speak, and cause the usual phe- 
nomena at séances are generally, though not always, the 
earth-bound, who are glad to wile away some of the tedium 
of eternity (and to those whose only idea of life is personal 
enjoyment there is tedium, how great none can know who 
know nothing of the complaints of the sufferers), who return 
to their old haunts for conscious intercourse with men. Some 
few return through unselfish love, some through duty, having 
a mission of help and guidance to carry out, and these latter, 
as a rule, do not manifest ; but generally the purpose is merely 
trivial, and there is usually but little elevation of thought or 
nobility of language. 


Well, we would like to ask Mr. Desertis whether 
he thinks. it at all probable that if Eternal Providence 
had intended to enlarge men’s knowledge with regard 
to the future life, He would have selected such sorry 
instruments for His purpose. And in truth what have 
we learned by all these table-rappings, darkened rooms 
and planchettes? The testimonies are incoherent, in- 
conclusive, and self-contradictory. Before the portals 
of the future there hangs an impenetrable veil, and to 
attempt to lift it is to court disaster. We of the older 
faith may well rest content with the Divine assurance, 
‘In My Father’s House are many mansions,”’ and, 
while we are ready to accord to every new creed or 
philosophy a respectful hearing, we shall not be greatly 
disturbed by the failure of this or the temporary 
triumph of that, seeing indeed that all things come to 
an end, but that to “‘love God and keep His Com- 
mandments ”’ is ‘‘ the whole duty of man.”’ 

We are bound to say, in conclusion, that there is 
much in this volume which we have found both helpful 
and stimulating, and with which we are in entire 
agreement. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Seekers. By Frank Savite. (Edward Arnold, 6s.) 


Tue “‘ secret treasure’’ story has taken many forms, 
and while novels are written we suppose it will con- 
tinue to be the basis of a respectable proportion of 
their number. And if all tales of hidden gold and 
jewels were as exciting and as clever as this one, there 
would be small reason to complain. ‘‘ Seekers ”’ is a 
capital yarn, if ‘‘ yarn’’ be not too disparaging a word 
to use when the literary quality is so high. The 
author knows the phrase he wants, and finds it, and 
he has a style with him when a bit of fighting has to 
be described that carries the reader into the scene— 
which is the finest kind of arm-chair adventure one 
could wish. The little kingdom of Montenegro is the 
background of the romance, disguised slightly as 
‘* Montanera’’; into the plot love enters, of course, 
but not with a very strong interest. The dialogue 1s 
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quite of the Anthony Hope school, and, indeed, the 
whole scheme is not unlike the “‘ Ruritanian ”’ affairs. 
Perils by intrigue, escapes from the dungeon of a 
fortress by means of a rope that hangs down the 
interior of a well, several foreign ambassadors, and a 
curious mixture of modernism with a medizval atmo- 
sphere—all these things are bound to recall the famous 
‘“* Prisoner of Zenda.’’ Says the Crown Prince to his 
father, the King of Montanera: 


“I wish to goodness this tampering with the mails might 
be given up; it is an anachronism in the twentieth century.” 

“There you go again, with your radical nonsense,”’ retorted 
the Strong Man. ‘Is the Russian post-office not used politi- 
cally? Do the Austrians never open the correspondence of 
suspects ? ”’ 

The conflict between the forward party and the 
party which favoured conservatism in such delicate 
matters is amusingly dictated. The love affair of 
Gilforth, the rather jolly Englishman, forms a pleasant 
interlude, and, altogether, most readers will spend a 
couple of profitable hours and enjoy several ‘‘ thrills ”’ 
if this book comes their way. 


The Leveller. By ALeExANDER McArtTHuR. (Stanley 
Paul and Co., 6s.) 


Russia, for some inscrutable reason, possesses an 
extraordinary fascination for the English and Ameri- 
can writer of romances, and it would probably be no 
exaggeration to assert that Mr. McArthur is about 
the hundredth novelist who has fled to the country 
of Tolstoi and Turgenev for inspiration. From his 
spelling we judge Mr. McArthur to be an American. 
His outlook on life is certainly that of a cosmopolitan. 


His style of writing is not that of a man of letters. | 


Here, for instance, is an atrocious sentence : — 


Conversation was general and ranged over a variety of 
subjects : Tolstoi’s book of the hour, the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,”’ 
which, having been proscribed by the Russian Censor, a copy 
in manuscript had been passed round among the author’s 
friends, and having been read by Rubinstein and several of 
those at the table, was made the subject of an especially hot 
discussion. 


This, it is only fair to add, represents Mr. McArthur 
at his very worst. 

For the rest, the story is readable, but by no means 
remarkable. It is the oft-repeated tale of two lovers 
who, separated by a series of cruel mischances, are 
finally united to live happily ever after. An element 
of variety is imparted in this instance by the fact that 
the heroine is a Jewess, while her lover is the proud 
scion of one of the noble Russian families. Despite, 
however, the general conventionality of the theme, 
the story is told in a convincing manner, and there 
are no awkward pauses in the narrative. To us the 
chief interest centres round the figure of Rubinstein. 
who hovers like a shadow about the background of 
the picture. The great pianist has been sympatheti- 
cally delineated, and the result is a study, both subtle 
and acute, in the strange vagaries and hidden trage- 
dies of the artistic temperament. 

No novel dealing with Russian life is considered to 
be complete which does not contain a personal inter- 
view with the Czar. There is, of course, one in this 
volume. 


Lil of the Slums. By ‘“‘ Dick Donovan.” (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 


AFTER reading this novel we feel as if we had wit- 
nessed a lurid transpontine melodrama, with a villain 
who strides about shading his eyes, and a heroine who 
poses and weeps on every propitious occasion. For 
although the story is not a bad one, it is irreparably 











injured by the manner of its writing; the unadulterated 
** journalese,”’ the ready-made phrases of the news- 
paper reporter, occur on page after page; and the 
characters talk to each other in this manner: 


‘*My God! I’d forgotten Foster,’’ cried Rowland, pressing 
his hands to his head ; ‘* now I see through it all; now you have 
given me the key, and I’ll solve this mystery or perish.’ 

‘Foster has been watched, and nothing can be proved 
against him.”’ 

** But I'll prove something. I'll wring his secret from him 
even if I have to tear his heart out to get at it.’’ 


** Bert, my beloved, we will journey to the new land together 
and work for each other, cling to each other, until in God’s 
good time we sink away to rest.”” Then did he answer to her 
amazement, “‘ The story is not yet told, and it may so chance 
that when you have come to your own, you may bid me go 
from you, and see you no more.”’ 


The gentle and good and long-suffering hero, too, 
has been reading penny horribles, for he writes to his 
sweetheart in the style of an errand-boy veneered with 
the fearful politeness of his favourite dashing 
desperado: 


““As you have chosen to place an insurmountable barrier 
between us, our paths will now lie far apart. We might have 
been happy in our poverty had you shown yourself less in- 
different to my wishes. However, you have willed it other- 
wise, and all that is left for me to do is to say farewell, though 
my heart breaks in writing the word, for I have loved you. 
Farewell! When this reaches you I shall be far away. Once 
more, farewell.”’ 


When the girl read this, the paper ‘‘ fluttered from 
her nerveless and trembling hands.’’ We knew it 
would. 

The story is ‘‘ written round a true incident arising 
out of the loss of the steamship Princess Alice in the 
Thames,’ but the description of the collision is very 
poor, and the whole thing becomes boring long before 
the last chapter is reached. We happen to see that 
‘Lil of the Slums ”’ is appearing in a West geen eo 
daily paper at the time we write this notice, whic 
goes to explain a good deal of its character. 


‘ 


Someone Pays. By Nort Barwe.i. (John Lane, 6s.) 


THERE are many objections to the method of allow- 
ing a story to evolve itself by means of letters sup- 
posed to be written by the various characters. For 
one thing, the reader, as a rule, has a sub-conscious 
sense of the artificiality of the device; he feels that 
in real life the epistles written by participants in a 
chain of incidents such as this would never so precisely 
and beautifully expound the story to an outsider who 
should chance upon them. And, again, unless the 
author is exceptionally adept, and the reader preter- 
naturally attentive, there is likely to be a somewhat 
hazy notion of what all the pother is about—the clarity 
and sequence of the plot suffer. To set against these 
and other disabilities of the epistolatory novel, we have 
an advantage or two; one is that we usually escape 
the long and limp descriptions of people and scenery 
which so often dilute the ordinary romance; another, 
that character comes out in personal letters as sharply 
as in actions. This, however, necessitates the proviso 
that the author be very competent. 

Recognising the inherent drawbacks of the manner, 
we cannot regret that this story has been told by the 
letters of the persons chiefly concerned, for Mr. 
Barwell has carried his task through excellently, and 
kept his characters consistent—a difficult feat. The 
theme is unpleasant, but it is not unduly intruded; 
indeed, we might truthfully say that the greatest inte- 
rest comes from the side-issues, and from the dis- 
closures of rather charming relationships which bear 
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on the main position only incidentally. The residence 
of Jack Orr, the exasperating young hero, in the 
household of Kershaw, the hypocritical and impe- 
cunious vicar, for purposes of ‘ coaching,’’ is provo- 
cative of amusement; later on, of tragedy. He intro- 
duces a friend of the ‘‘ bounder ”’ class, thfough whom 
one of the servants loses her reputation, and in the 
complications which follow the author has not been 
quite careful enough to indicate the real culprit among 
the three possible ones; the reader is left at the last 
moment slightly in the dark. These things, however, 
will be to many of less importance than the glimpses 
of the Cambridge don and his girl friend, Kitty 
Strowdley (who, it seems to us, was far too good for 
Jack), and other letters of people who are at a tangent 
to the immediate circle reveal some pretty by-play of 
episode and of thought. We are of the opinion that 
Mr. Barwell might justifiably give us another book in 
the same manner with a rather less sordid central inci- 
dent than the betrayal of poor Emily; he is certainly 
capable of something good in a lighter vein. 


A Short History of the English Stage. By R. 
FARQUHARSON SHARP. (The Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Co., 5s.) 


WE are bound to feel a considerable amount of 
sympathy for the author who attempts a consise history 
of the stage and its art in this country, for quite natur- 
ally and inevitably a large portion of his task will 
consist of catalogues of theatres, actors, authors, 
managers, and the plays which have been performed. 
This, of course, has happened to Mr. Sharp’s volume, 
and, while making it valuable as a work of reference, 
detracts from its interest as a book to read; there is 
no room to spare for the digressions, the comments, 
the author’s own asides which would have raised the 
subject out of the arid regions of mere history; the 
leaven of anecdote, too, must be sparingly used. 

The general reader, however, will find plenty of 
pleasing matter in the first few chapters. It is curious 
to note how in the cycle of years we sometimes revert 
to ancient customs—the old-time ‘‘ Pageant Master ”’ 
gradually developed into the theatrical manager, as we 
now know him, but to-day we have a craze for 
pageants and pastoral plays, and once more the 
‘“‘ Pageant Master ’’ has become a necessary person. 
The love of a spectacle per se seems to form a notable 
line of demarcation between human beings and the 
animal creation; if a cat watches a mouse, or a dog 
surveys the garden, it is not with the mere object of 
seeing; and it is rather an illuminating thought that 
that desire of eye-pleasure has led us so far—led us 
from the primitive wooden movable structure on which 
in medizval times the actors strode and the spectators 
intruded to the elaborate and imposing theatres of 
the present, with their accessories of music, scene, and 
song. 

The simplicity of those early pageant-plays was per- 
fect. ‘‘ Tapestries were hung at the back for the 
purpose of scenery; ‘halfe a yarde of Rede Sea’ is 
one item recorded.’’ Even the splendid Elizabethan 
drama was presented under conditions which we can 
hardly realise to-day—part of the audience on the 
stage, smoking and interrupting; protection from the 
weather of the rudest; the floor covered with rushes; 
scenery as we know it practically non-existent. Not 
until Garrick assumed a firm attitude was the stage 
resolutely kept free from the fops and gallants, who 
sometimes ‘‘ so encumbered the actors that these were 
obliged to shoulder their way through to gain a clear 


space in which to perform.’”’ Dresses, too, were con- 
ventional : 


It is difficult for us to bear in mind, in these days of historical 
“accuracy ’’ on the stage, that ever since the drama had 





emerged from its beginnings the actors had worn every-day 
dress, intensified in certain directions and made fanciful in 
others, but still without an attempt at synchronism. . 
Garrick played Macbeth in a Hanoverian military uniform 
to a Lady Macbeth in hoops and feathers, but that fact dis- 
turbed no one’s appreciation of their performances. 


This was not altogether a drawback. The modern 
idea that scenery must be gorgeous and settings ornate 
does not make for good art or its sane comprehension, 
as anyone will acknowledge who remembers the annoy- 
ing flutter of astonishment that for some minutes per- 
vades His Majesty’s Theatre when the curtain rises 
on one of Mr. Tree’s presentations of Shakespeare’s 
plays. When the eye of the beholder is seduced into 
approval, his ear too frequently becomes less critical 
and his brain anesthetised into pleasant languor. 

It is a great pity that the author has seen fit to deal 
with the rubbishy stuff written, and sometimes pro- 
duced and acted, by mediocrities of the last ten or 
twenty years; ninety per cent. of it was not worth even 
a passing allusion, and in a book of 318 pages, which 
only allows half its space to the important periods that 

re-date Henry Irving (we reach Irving and Ellen 

erry on page 161), there seems a grievous lack of 
proportion; the condensation has been carried too far 
in the first half, not far enough in the latter. To 
adduce only one instance: the plays of Wilde (‘‘ that 
witty writer ’’) are taken as they come, just mentioned 
with a nod of approval, lumped with all the rest; 
whereas a single production of his pen was worth all 
the thin and meretricious ‘‘ smartness ’’ of some of our 
later playwrights put together. In a book where com- 
pression is a sine quad non this inattention to values is 
a fault. 

This is, however, the most serious complaint we 
have to make, and we do not wish to end on a note of 
dissatisfaction. The account Mr. Sharp gives of 
Garrick, the Kembles, Macready, Phelps, and many 
others, is worthy of all praise. Of Foote, the irre- 
pressible, he writes well, with one or two brief 
anecdotes : 


He was a dramatist of considerable merit, and wrote a 
number of plays and comedies that reflected contemporary 
manners with great spirit; but it is as a mimic that he will 
always be remembered. No one escaped his satire; and the 
town flocked to see him, everyone eager to laugh at the repro- 
duction of his friends’ peculiarities while dreading an exhibition 
of his own. . « He bore the loss of his leg, and the 
tragic-comical result of the necessity for a false one, with 
considerable pluck. Someone had the ill-taste to make fun of 
his misfortune, whereupon Foote snapped out, ‘“‘ Make no 
allusion to my weakest part; did I ever attack your head? ”’ 


Of Sheridan, too, we have a good impression in 
these pages. We can appreciate the amount of care 
and labour which has gone to the writing and com- 
piling of this history. Although in the nature of 
things it is a book which must be open to the charge 
of omissions, these are not numerous, and Mr. Sharp, 
with the one exception which we have emphasised, 
has executed his task in a sound and literary manner. 








AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY~—II. 


On the arc of the bay, upon the slowly-rising land 
behind it, upon the pale, buff-coloured, divided fields 
for the plough, the gulls sweep out in great flocks over 
the sea. They feed together upon the edge of the fall- 
ing tide, making curving bands of white that mix with 
the ribbon of the breaking surf; they follow the 
plough, and float above the ribbed field; they flit like a 
sudden scudding drift of snow against a dull grey sky; 
now and then they rise in a cloud, and so rising dis- 
appear, and as they turn and wheel they send flashes of 
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delicate light from their vibrating wings, like a note 
struck upon a silver bell. The glimpse of their evan- 
escent shining is like the rapid turning of a polished 
blade; they vanish, like bands of light fading across 
the downs. 


Upon this hill that surveys the expanse of wide fields, 
divided by white lanes and low plashed hedges, the 
atmosphere is colourless, and the soul seems to escape 
from the languid and minute business of men, in con- 
templation of the unfaltering strength of the fresh and 
sleepless skies, and the ‘‘ central peace subsisting for 
ever at the heart of their endless agitations.”” There is 
but little sound upon this hill-solitude of pale, short- 
grassed turf but the whispering of the sibilous wind in 
the greater gorse, whose warm flowers are set about 
with dry, sharp spines. It patches the shoulder of the 
upland with cloth of gold, this shrub with its tawny, 
aromatic blossom, before which Linnzus fell to weep- 
ing, and knelt for joy, the first time he saw it yellow- 
ing with ‘‘ heavenly alchemy,”’ the crisp turf of some 
English mountain of myrrh and hill of frankincense. 


On a dry heath, a bare down, upon the places of 
wide prospect and the stony seats of Pan, it seems 
enough that the light is unimpeded, that the clear 
stream of the wind flows without a bar, and there is 
nothing between us and the sun. ‘* You never enjoy 
the earth aright’’ (wrote Thomas Traherne, in his 
“ Divine Raptures’’) ‘“‘ until the sun itself floweth 
through your veins, till you are clothed with the 
heavens and crowned with the stars, and perceive your- 
self to be the sole heir of the whole world.” 


Birds seem the loosened souls of a tree. Is there 
not some tradition that the first birds were made out 
of ‘‘a rose, and a blade of grass, and a breath of the 
winds ’’—the souls of the trees winged and voiced? 


Now and again, in the grey-limbed, leafless orchard, 
above the cold agile wind slipping by on either hand, 
is to be heard the cold treble notes of birds that seem 
to swim and float upon the stream of the air, and distil 
from it like water-drops, as the birds’ wings trace their 
innumerable paths across the earth. There is no 
sound in Nature like a bird’s voice, from the inflected 
cry of the playing plover and the blackbird’s oboe 
voice—a note blown through a glass flute, dulcis, dura- 
bilis, clara, pura, secans aera et auribus sedens—to the 
hedge-bird’s pittering note of meditation, then zee, 
zee, tsui, tsui, clink, clink, and a thin chipping and 
tapping upon a miniature whetstone; and the notes 
that are like the chiming of pebbles upon a sheet of 
smooth ice. Southey, indeed, found the finch’s note in 
the sound of a stone thrown over ice. He writes that 
he and Coleridge found out that stones flung upon a 
lake when frozen make a noise like singing birds, and 
when you whirl on it a large flake of ice ‘‘ away the 
Prin slide, chirping and warbling like a flight of 

nches.”’ 


_St. Augustine speaks somewhere of the ‘‘ luminosus 
limen amiciti@,’’ and the phrase, ‘‘ the luminous thresh- 
old,” recurs to one just now upon the doorway of the 
remote and fragrant region of spring, both in the dry 
days of protracted light, and again, during one of the 
sudden showers of the season, when washing the 
threadbare woods, and coming towards us with that 
peculiar rushing sound, rain-drops bright as sparks 
sprinkle the threshold of spring with lustrat waters. 
And when the rain is over-past, there follows the sound 
of tiny runnels in the grass, the fresh ‘‘ suck” of the 
ground as it drinks the moisture, as of one over-hastily 
drinking from a cup; while draughts of wind shake 











down the shining drops from the twigs of the thorn 
upon the lustrous mat of last year’s leaves. 


There is a deserted avenue of oaks, carpeted with 
pale grass and tufts of bluish-green gorse, and soaked 
red bracken. Buff sheep, indistinguishable in colour 
from the litter of dry oak leaves, are lying upon the 
wintry grass, and under the short, sturdy trees with 
preen, mossy plinths and powdered shafts. Overhead, 
o— the pale sky, their branches spread into a net 
of fine twigs, sun-shot with pale olives and fawns, and 
like Circe’s web, ‘‘ imperishable such as is the handi- 
work of the goddesses, fine of woof and full of grace 
and splendour,’’ for in winter oaks, especially old oaks, 
gain a fresh grandeur when leafless, as the vast weight 
of their athletic branches is more easily guessed when 
their contours are no longer hidden away among the 
dense foliage. Through the moist turf, bright channels 
of water ramify like the twisted shoots of an old vine, 
and tick among the grass. To the left is the wide flat 
level of the plain, with low, wave-like hills rising on its 
verge; to the right a channel of luminous flood-water 
reflecting the leafless bushes that fringe it; and from 
the bushes, from the fawn-coloured ploughland, from 
the threadbare copse, from the clear patch of springing 
wheat, the wild, rain-laden essence of spring rises like 
an exhalation. 


On the flat roof of the hill, where the sunshine is 
now and again overcome with blots of cloud, the 
bright rushing of the wind passes over the sleek bents 
and close grass sprinkled with small white snail-shells 
no bigger than a nail-head. There was a scattering, 
too, of ochre-tinted boulders, each with its sharp 
shadow shot out right in front of it, and in among the 
green grass, germs of plants—miniature bird’s foot 
trefoil, infinitely small silky-centred plantains, embryo 
daisies. There is no sound but the wind whistling, 
like shaken silk, or the surf thrown up by a miniature 
sea upon a miniature shore, in the grass bents, and a 
lark, bright bird, splashing in the light, as in water. 


Round the roof of the hill the clouds stream, very 
slowly on the rim of the blue, and swiftly overhead in 
the mid-stream of its flowing glaze—some thin as a 
grey foam bubble, some impenetrable, shadowed, and 
solid as a reef; some smaller, like swans, drifting down 
the stream. Far below, from this Olympian height, 
shine the habitable roofs of the village, the green and 
buff divided fields, the thread-like highways, the yellow 
sheep crowded in a gateway, the horse-pond no Gomer 
than a silver spangle, the fine loop of a stream 
vibrating like a shining wire. The bright distance, the 
bareness of the hill, its flowerless turf, gives a fineness 
to what is seen, as if the recollection had been strained 
to clearness through the hour-glass of Time. 


The many-weathered month is full of undescribed 
sounds. The aimless brown leaf scratches the white 
road and brushes the ar ogra tree, and the dry- 
tongued wind patters in the ivy. Where last year’s 
leaves lie bedded under beech-trees they are stirred by 
‘‘a running that could not be seen of skipping beasts ”’; 
and there is a crisp rustling in the dry grass and dead 
leaves, as dozens of little black spiders run into it, a 
creaking of bough against bough, a strong humming 
in the yellow-powdered bee-alluring sallows, almost as 
loud as the phantom of a sullen song that comes and 
goes among the wires of telegraph-poles. 


‘‘ Pure colour almost always gives the idea of fire, 
or rather it is perhaps as if a light shone through as 
The fresh green blade of 
So is the lilac and syringa, pricked 


well as the colour itself. 
corn is like this.’’ 
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with upward-pointing, transparent leaves, looking as 
if it had been held to a fire, until a flame had caught 
upon every twig, a very “‘ hand of glory.” 


By the Buddhists of the Zen teaching, stress was laid 
upon the contemplation of Nature in all her aspects, as 
a discipline to the soul and as a means of purging the 
spirit of all the calls of the flesh. The beauties of 
Nature were but the mirror in which the disciple should 
see the miracles of his own soul repeated. But no! 
the disciple’s soul is the mirror in which he should see 
the miracles of Nature repeated. We shine with the 
sun. ‘‘ Let the shadow advance upon the dial, I can 
watch it with equanimity, while it is there to be 
watched. It is only when the shadow is not there, that 
the dial is terrible.’’ Light clarifies us, height raises 
us; the bareness of a poor hill-pasture has some of the 
effect of personal austerity. 


Looking down upon the tree-tops of a wood or copse 
from a height, some weeks ago, there seemed to come 
a greyish tinge, upon the branches, then a thickening 
until the eye could not see down into the wood, dense 
and veiled with its narrow buds. Then this gave place 
to a reddish-purple, very vivid against the enamel-blue 
of cloudless March, and certain light points, like 
lighted wicks, showed themselves—the enormous pale 
cone-like buds of the horse chestnut. Then the larches 
lifted their boughs and dipped themselves in their flaw- 
less colour, as of “‘ green silks but newly washed,”’ and 
now followed by the first fine fledging leaves of each 
tree, all beautifully distinct in colour. But even when 
leafless each tree is as strange and wonderful a thing 
and as distinct as in June. The chandelier-curves of 
the ash branches, the rutted bark of elms, the creased 
grey elephant-hide of the oak, the aspen-bark that looks 
as if it had been slit up and down with the point of a 
knife, the rosy-fingered willows, the pale-skinned 
smooth shaft of the beech, with its snake-like undula- 
tions, pleasant to see and to touch. Burke was as- 
suredly right in maintaining that there exists a very 
close connection between sight and feeling, and in 
tracing the agreeable sensations arising from the sight 
of soft, smooth surfaces to this connection. What we 
see, we touch, as with our hand. From the smooth 
columnar beech we get that ‘‘ something peculiarly 
sweet’ that Gilbert White notes in the ‘“‘ shapely- 
figured aspect’’ of chalk hills in comparison with the 
angular broken hills of stone. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LINE-LENGTHS IN POETRY. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—In Mr. Omond’s letter in your issue of September 26th 
he lays stress on the necessity for proving that short and com- 
mon measures are not more than varieties of long measure, and 
suggests that proof would be afforded could we find a poet 
using the three forms interchangeably without apparent con- 
sciousness of alteration. I can recollect only one poem where 
the three forms are used together—Shelley’s ‘‘ Lines,’’ of which 
the first stanza follows : 








“The cold earth slept below, 
Above the cold sky shone; 

And all around, with a chilling sound, 
From caves of ice and fields of snow, 
The breath of night like death did flow 

Beneath the sinking moon.” 


Shelley was probably conscious of the alteration, as the first 
three stanzas follow this model, and only in the last is the 
opening short measure, or Alexandrine, amplified by the word 
“ beloved ’? to common measure, or ordinary ballad. This 
amplification seems to be a breathing out of the suppressed 





passion of the first part of the poem, and the whole combina- 
tion appeals to me intensely as a technically perfect stanza. 
In analyzing the stanza, I assume that each pair of lines is a 
complete verse, the three verses being respectively in Alexan- 
drine, romance, and ballad, or short, long, and common mea- 
sures. The following is my division : 


The cold / parts slept/ below/, /above/ the cold/ sky 
shone | ; 

Andall/ around/, with a chill /ing sound /, from caves / 
of ice / and fields / of snow / 

The breath / of night / like death / did flow/ beneath/ the 
sin /king moon /. / 


When speaking of an Alexandrine I mean the original verse 
so designated—that is, a verse of six stresses divided into two 
equal parts by a distinct pause. I believe this pause to have 
been a necessary and characteristic feature, and a pause plays 
as important a part in a foot as a syllable. 

The step from the romance metre of eight stresses, or feet, 
since stresses may be suppressed, to the ballad metre of seven 
feet seems fairly evident. In his first volume of ‘“ English 
Prosody,’’ Professor Saintsbury points out that the romance 
metre showed a constant tendency to drop a foot. This ten- 
dency was strengthened by the necessity to gasp in taking 
breath at the end of a verse, and the foot may have been 
dropped either at the beginning or at the end of the verse, 
resulting in unequal verses, some divided with the four stressed 
half coming first, some with the three stressed half coming 
first. Examples of the latter are of fairly frequent occurrence— 
in Chapman’s ‘“‘ Homer,’’ Book i., verses 134 and 249, and 
Book ii., verse 155, are the following : 

‘* Persuade me to my wrong. Wouldst thou maintain in sure 
abode 

My counsels with respect? Mine eyes yet never witness were 

That followed him, took up. Himself to Agamemnon went. 
In the ballads the romance and ballad metres constantly com- 
bine: in the first part of ‘‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot,’’ out 
of twenty-four stanzas, eighteen are ballad, six romance. The 
following form is common : 


‘* 1 wish I were where Helen lies; 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Oh, that I were where Helen lies, 

On fair Kirkconnell lea! ”’ 


The blending is very spirited in ‘“‘ King Cophetua and the 
Beggar-Maid ”’: 


‘‘ The blinded boy, that shootes so trim, 
From heaven downe did hie; 
He drew a dart and shot at him, 
In place where he did lye: 
Which soon did pierse him to the quicke, 
And when he felt the arrow pricke 
Which in his tender heart did sticke, 
He looketh as he would die. 
‘ What sudden chance is this,’ quoth he, 
‘ That I to live must subject be, 
Which never thereto would agree 
But still did it defie?’” 


It will be noted that after every ballad verse of seven stresses 
there is a distinct pause, whilst there is none, or only the 
slightest, at the ends of the romance verses. The length of 
the pause cannot be determined with certainty—it may not have 
the full value of a foot, probably has not, as a pause tends to 
shorten, to collapse on itself as it were—but this pause following 
ballad verses is without doubt much longer than that following 
romance verses. In the following stanza, however, a curious 
fact may be observed : 


‘We played at love in Mulga town, 

And O, her eyes were blue! 

We played at love in Mulga town, 
And love’s a game for two. 

If three should play, alack a day! 
There’s one of them will rue, 

Dear Heart! 

There’s one of them will rue! ”’ 


This is from Ogilvie’s ‘‘ In Mulga Town,’’ and the device at 
the end is one frequent use. The fact to be noted is that the 
stanza could be rounded off at the first ‘‘ rue,’’ and all its verses 
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then would be ordinary ballad verses; but the addition of 
“ Dear Heart’’ converts the line of three stresses into one of 
four, followed up by another of three : 


‘“‘ If three should play, alack a day! 
There’s one of them will rue, Dear Heart! 
There’s one of them will rue.”’ 


The result is, as it were, a telescoping of two verses, one 
romance and one ballad; so that the first two lines form a 
romance vérse, or the last two a ballad verse. Furthermore, 
the pause at the end of the ballad verse disappears when ‘* Dear 
Heart!” is introduced, the metre running on smoothly and 
naturally, so that the pause is evidently of sufficient duration 
to allow of the insertion of two syllables—in fact, of a foot. 
The conclusion, then, appears to be, that a ballad verse is a 
romance verse with a silent foot at the end. This telescoped 
verse has been exceedingly popular in its double form, as seen 
in ‘‘ Dowsabel ”’ : 


“This mayden in a morn betime 
Went forth, when May was in her prime, 
To get sweet cetywall, 
The honeysuckle, the harlocke, 
The lilly and the lady-smocke, 
To deck her summer hall.” 


A curious reference to the claims of the two forms, romance 
and ballad, to popular favour, appears in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Act III., scene 1, v. 24, etc. : 
Quince: Well, we will have such a prologue; and it shall 
be written in eight and six. 
Bottom : No, make it two more; let it be written in eight and 
eight. 
It is calla to show that the Nibelungen is closely related to 
ballad metre. The following stanza from Miss Rossetti’s ‘“‘ He 
and She ’’ combines a verse of each : 


‘* Should one of us remember, 
And one of us forget, 
I wish I knew what each would do— 
But who can tell as yet? ” 


This is the basic metre of Macaulay’s “‘ Horatius,’’ and in forty 
out of its forty-five stanzas the two metres occur side by side. 
It has been called Nibelungen, as it forms the principal metre 
of the German epic, the ‘* Nibelungen Noth.’”’ The verses of 
that epic do not uniformly conform to this type, syllables being 
freely dropped or inserted. Often the last section of the verse 
closing a stanza is lengthened out in the manner of the 
Alexandrine at the close of a Spenserian stanza : 


“ Now came the lovely maiden, as morning comes in rose 
From sullen cloud forth-stealing; then sundered many woes 
From men’s faint hearts, new gladdened to have old aches 

dispelled ; 
He saw the lovely maiden, her gracious splendour he beheld.’’ 


As if recognising the fact that a syllable has been dropped from 
the middle, the verses will sometimes be found printed as 
above, divided into two parts. The Nibelungen verse has a 
most distinctive lilt, which has been brought about by the 
dropping of a stressed syllable. Printed at length, Miss Ros- 
setti’s verses would be divided as follows : 
Should one/ of us/ remem/ ber, / and one/ of us/ 
forget /, 
I wish/ I knew/ what each/ would do/—but who/ can 
tell/ as yet?/ / 


A considerable number of short poems have been written in the 
Nibelungen metre by British poets, but one must turn to the 
poetry of Germany and Denmark to see the amount of varia- 
tion of which this metre is capable. In the first place, the 
long terminal verse reads, in English, rather awkwardly at 
first. It very rarely occurs in British poetry; the following is 
an example from that metrical master, Burns : 


** Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue.”’ 


The slight awkwardness is caused by the pause which takes the 
place of the dropped stressed syllable; restore the syllable, and 
the verse reads smoothly enough :— 





‘“* Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue.” 
Bewitchingly o’erarching 
Twa laughing een o’ bonie blue. 


** Such was my Chloris’ bonie face, 
When first that bonie face I saw, 
And ay my Chloris’ dearest charm— 
She says she lo’es me best of a’! ’’ 
The result is a romance verse. Instances occur where a 
dropped syllable is restored, and a ballad verse results : 


“* Da sprach der Fiirste Sigmund : ‘ Deine Rede ist mir leid ’ ”’; 

(‘‘ Prince Sigmund spake in answer : ‘ Woful is thy speech to 

“Da wuchs in Niederlanden eines reichen Kéniges Kind.” 

(‘In Netherlands was fostered once a wealthy monarch’s 
child.”’) 


The same metre, the Nibelungen, is widely used in the Danish 
ballad. Gilenschlaeger uses it in ‘‘ Hrolf Krake,’’ an heroic poem 
in twelve books; and Winther also uses it in a series of poems 
entitled ‘‘ Woodcuts.”” The metre varies almost in the same 
way as in the German, but it contains a much greater number 
of pure ballad verses. The lengthened end-verse of the German 
appears to be absent, but, on the other hand, a verse is common 
in it that I do not remember seeing in the German. The fol- 
lowing is a stanza from Winther’s “‘ Steffen og Aune ”’: 


““ Naar Aftensolen slog sit Blik mod Havet ned, 
Og vort Kirketaarn og Husene de rédmede derved, 
Han hoilte sine Arme paa Dérens grénne Braet, 
Og skued ned i Dalen, og blev dog aldrig traet.” 


(‘‘When on the ocean fell the sun’s low evening beam, 
And our houses and church steeple were rose-tinted from the 
gleam, 
Upon the door’s board mossy his folded arms he laid, 
Whilst down the vale below him his glance unwearied 
strayed.’’) 


Here the last two verses are of the normal type, the Nibelungen, 
the second is ballad, whilst the first is Alexandrine, having 
dropped the unstressed as well as the stressed syllables of the 
fourth foot. It is to be supposed that as the pause is always 
present in the ordinary Nibelungen verse, it is also present when 
it takes the form of the Alexandrine. This type of verse is of 
very frequent occurrence in the Danish Nibelungen, and it tends 
to show that there certainly is a verse divided into two equal 
portions by a silent foot. Were this occasional verse to form 
the normal verse of a poem, the pause would probably be short- 
ened, or even disappear, as it apparently has done in one form 
of the English Alexandrine. 

I should not have resorted to foreign poems could I have 
found examples in our British poetry; but, owing to its much 
wider range, the German and Danish Nibelungen metre shows 
its close connection with the ballad, romance, and Alexandrine 
metres much more decidedly than the British form does. 

The Alexandrine appears in the British ballad, the following 
being from the Robin Hood series : 


“** And yf I toke it twyse, 
A shame it were to me: 
But trewly, gentyll knyght, 
Welcom arte thou to me.’ 


*** Robyn,’ sayd our kynge, 
‘ Now pray I the 
To sell me some of that cloth, 
To me and my meyné.’ ”’ 


I think it can hardly be doubted that each Alexandrine is here 
divided by a pause: 


‘** And yf I toke it twyse, a shame it were to me’”: 


and the Danish ballads show that a syllable at one time 
occupied that pause; whilst the German and Danish both show, 
in the Nibelungen verse, that that syllable is also accompanied 
by a pause. 

I do not for a moment deny that the Alexandrine, as now 
used, runs on without pause: my contention is that orginally 





it was divided, and is, like the ballad and Nibelungen, a variety 
of romance metre. I submit, however, that even in poems 
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like Browning’s “‘ Abt Vogler,’’ the mid-pause is still evident in 
many of the verses; it may be atrophied, but it is there. 

This brings me to the second important question in Mr. 
Omond’s letter. He asks why the law of eight stresses to a 
full natural line only applies to writers of our own or kindred 
races, and why the Greeks so markedly favoured lines of six 
beats. I do mot know the classical metres sufficiently to say 
much concerning them ; but of the hexameter this much may be 
said: that whilst it had only six feet, these feet might be 
said to bear not six stresses, but any number from seven to 
twelve ; that is, allowing the long syllables to be the equivalent 
of the present stressed syllables—and if this be not allowed, 
then it cannot be allowed that they had even six beats. There 
is, perhaps, no doubt, however, that a foot of Greek poetry was 
much longer than a foot of present iambic or even anapestic 
poetry ; so that an hexameter would more than equal, in breath- 
volume, a romance line. Howbeit, the hexameter is an early 
development, in the same way as the Icelandic stave or the 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative couplet. These metres are no longer 
living, and whilst it is to be presumed that they all perfectly 
satisfied the reciters and listeners of their time, they have 
become extinct types, and cannot again be revived in their old 
forms. The modern imitation of the hexameter has nothing of 
the majesty of the hexameter itself, but that majesty is of the 
past; and it is a law of growth that a type once perfected and 
lost can never appear again. I do not suppose that we have 
by any means reached the ultimate form of our verse; but I 
am confident that whilst the world-poets of younger growth 
were striving for the natural form along such varying lines as 
hexameter and stave, these have evolved to and crystallized in 
the common or ballad measure of seven beats. 

In conclusion, I would express my sincere thanks for the 
courteous consideration given to me, an outsider, both by Mr. 
Omond and yourself. 

JOHANNES C, ANDERSEN. 


Government Buildings, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
December 21st, 1908. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Your courteous comments on my letter of the 2oth ult. 
have left me—unconvinced. May I tell you why? 

1. As to Addison. You quote Mr. Courthope as your 
authority for the statement that Addison and Swift were 
‘‘warm friends.’’ Mr. Courthope bases his opinion on two 
documents: a letter of the Dean’s to Archbishop King, in 
which Swift compliments Addison; and a dedication to Swift, 
in which Addison flatters the Dean. These documents do not— 
in my humble judgment—justify the inference which Mr. 
Courthope is disposed to draw. They prove nothing. It is 
necessary to read them in the light of the circumstances under 
which they were written. Addison was a Secretary of State, 
exiled in Dublin, the representative of the English Govern- 
ment. Swift was the savage castigator of statesmen and 
administrations, who might at any moment turn ‘ ag’in the 
Government ”? with his accustomed devastating ferocity. At 
most, the writer of the letter and the author of the dedication 
may each be described as a diplomatist holding a candle to the 
devil. Addison was temperamentally incapable of conceiving a 
warm friendship for a man of Dean Swift’s idiosyncrasies. 
And Swift was incapable of remaining the warm friend of 
any man. 

2. As to Sheridan. You say: “‘ The reference in our article 
was, of course, to Sheridan the elder.’’ By ‘‘ Sheridan the 
elder ’’ is meant, equally, of course, Sheridan’s father, who 
wrote a “‘ Life of Swift.’’ But Sheridan the elder was a youth 
in his early twenties when the Dean died. It was Sheridan’s 
grandfather who was a favourite of the Dean. Dr. Sheridan 
was a Dublin schoolmaster, an accomplished scholar, an eccen- 
tric divine and an inveterate wag. Ale achieved a degree of 
intimacy with Swift permitted to no other man. He had 
become necessary to the Dean’s mental comfort. Swift kept 
him about his person in the same way and for much the same 
reasons that kings kept court fools. In those black intervals 
of tragic gloom and incipient madness which ushered in the 
end, the lonely, disappointed, embittered satirist found solace 
and stimulus in the unflagging spirits and abounding jests of 
the reverend author of ‘‘ The Art of Punning.”’ 

Permit me to add that when ordinary readers—of whom I 
confess myself—find cited in a critical article the names of a 
number of the greatest lights in English literature, com- 
mencing with Congreve and Dryden and ending with Addison 
and Sheridan, they have but one identification for the last- 





named writer. They do not read into the name ‘ Sheridan’s 
father’ or ‘‘ Sheridan’s grandfather.’”’ And the ordinary 


readers are right, 1 think. 


WitiL1aM Mackay. 
Oulton Broad, Suffolk, March ist, 1909. 


[1. I am in agreement with Mr. Mackay on one or two 
points: viz., that Swift was incapable of remaining the warm 
friend of any man. But that does not prove that he was unable 
to feel a warm friendship at all: friendships, as everyone 
knows, are not always permanent, Also, I agree regarding the 
difference of the two characters. But to say that Addison was 
‘* temperamentally incapable of conceiving a warm friendship 
for ’’ Swift is rash: persons of widely differing temperaments 
and tastes frequently become close comrades. In any case, one 
is entitled to assume that W. J. Courthope is at least the equal 
of Mr. Mackay as an authority, and would not have made such 
definite statements in a standard work without due deliberation. 
2. As to the other point at issue, I need only say that the “ ordi- 
nary reader ’’’ who is as well-informed as your correspondent 
would not doubt for a moment which of the Sheridans was 
indicated.—THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. ] 


MR. HARDY’S NOVELS. 
To the Editor of THe AcApgEmy. 


S1r,—Those of your readers whose interest in the Wessex 
novels has been aroused or revived by your article on ‘‘ Thomas 
Hardy ’’ may be glad to know of three stories which have not 
been reprinted since their appearance in periodicals many 
years ago. 

They are: (1) ‘* An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress,”’ 
published in the New Quarterly Magazine, July 1878; (2) ‘‘ The 
Waiting Supper,”’ in Murray’s Magazine, January and Febru- 
ary, 1888; and (3) ‘‘ The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” 
in the Graphic Summer Number for 1883. This last is obtain- 
able in a cheap pirated edition, published in New York. 

I am unable to offer any explanation why these charming 
stories have not been included in Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
eighteen-volume pocket edition of Mr. Hardy’s works. 


Stuart Mason. 
March 1. 


“THE KING’S ENGLISH.” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—* W. McC.” quotes our words “. . . indulgent 
enough to refer our condemnation to the very common abuse 
.,”’ and thus comments : “ I should correct that phrase in 

a boy’s essay thus: to refer to our condemnation of.’’ 

We are as clay in the hands of a critic who treats these two 
expressions as synonymous, and gravely offers one as a sub- 
stitute for the other; he moulds us as he will. We withdraw 
from the unequal combat, profoundly impressed by ‘“‘W. McC.s”’ 
genius for correction, and assuring him (in trembling antici- 
pation of possible future achievements in the way of synonym) 
that we really mean “ correction,’’ not ‘‘ correctness,’’ how- 
ever strong his preference for the latter word on zsthetic or 
other grounds. 

It is a pleasure to us to be able to add that we are in cordial 
agreement with ‘‘W. McC.” as to the quantity of the middle 
vowel in ducere, 


Tue Autuors or ‘* THE KinG’s ENGLISH.”’ 
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Preface by the Rev. George Body, D.D. Mowbray, 3s. 6d. 


Ven. George Arbuth- 


net. 
Life after Death. Rev. S. C. Gayford, M.A. Masters & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 


Reginald Pecock’s Book of Faith. A Fifteenth-Century Theo- 
logical Tractate. J. L. Morison. Maclehose, 5s. net. 
Christ’s Conquest, and other Sermons. Rev. Canon Liddon. 
Allenson, 6d. 

Dangers of the Day. Monsignor John T. Canon Vaughan. 
Ave Maria Press, 1 franc. 

Bible League Essays in Bible Defence and Exposition. John 
McDowell Leavitt. Bible League Book Company. — 








ORDER FROM YOUR LIBRARY 


THE DIAMOND AND 
THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHEROE, Author of ‘‘ One Man's Sin." 
[Ready March 4 


An up-to-date novel, in style and method of subject treatment, and a 
decided advance on ‘ONE MAN’S SIN.” Those who, as a result of 
note. that book, expect only pathos from this author, will, in ‘“‘ THE 
DIAMOND AND THE ROSE,” be agreeabl disappointed. A rough 
diamond and a rose would be strange mates indeed; yet no whit more 
so than the couple of human beings whose story is here presented. How 
aman may struggle in vain against a force stronger than himself, and 
a woman become a daily terror to the man who loves her, are graphically 
portrayed. The sympathy of most will be extended to the man, who, in 
the depth of his own despair, takes the blame of his wife’s action upon 
himself, and deals forcibly, yet withal in gentlemanly fashion, with his— 
worse than—intertering mother-in-law. The last chapter leaves the reader 
with a aistinct note of hopefulness and the prospect of the hero’s final 
reclamation, and that at the ds of a woman who has, herself, a 
“conscientious scruple”’ that will inevitably affect her future life. It 
is a book that everyone should read and recommend. It is at times 
comic, dramatic and sensational, and the interest it inspires is fully 
sustained to the end. 


A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 
[Ready March 4 


A novel in which a spice of politics is inemioeny interwoven with 
a charming love story offers the kind of fare which will appeal to most 
readers of fiction. Miss Effie Chamberlayne, the author of “A 
SHOOTING STAR,” comes from a political family; but in addition to 
her knowledge of affairs, she shows that she possesses, in an uncommon 
degree, the qualities of imagination and humour that ge to make up the 
successful novelist. The story itself, which is laid mainly in England, 
is concerned with the possession of some politically ‘“‘ compromising 
documents”; and the mystery surrounding both the recovery of the 
papers, and the personality of the Agent attempting the task, is 
manipulated with a dexterity and a resource not often to be met with 
in a first effort. “A SHOOTING STAR” leads up by stages to an 
exciting and dramatic climax, in which, however, the probabilities are 
kept well within bounds. Miss Effie Chamberlayne has written a sto 

in which there is a due admixture of oe and shade, of grave an 

ay; and the ranks of wholesome, natural, and straightforward fiction 

ve received a recruit whose work should be heartily welcomed. 


THE CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., Strand, London. 
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Typewriting 


YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
R, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 











ARTMOOR.—BOARDING-IN, PRI- 
VATE HOUSE; Men only from 
November to March ; very suitable for reading 
parties ; lovely country, warm, and sheltered 
position. — Apply ‘‘ CANTAB,’’ Middlecote, 
Iisington, S. Devon. 


E T...BOTTOM & COQ., 
° BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a ial feature of 
exchanging any Saleable ks for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want t 
free.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 1o Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri- 
tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 218.,for 108.6d. 








Books for Sale 





HE ART OF GARDEN DBSIGN IN 

ITALY, by Inigo Triggs; 73 Photographic 
Plates in Collotype, 27 Plans and numerous 
Sketches in the Text; 4to, buckram; pub- 
lished Longmans, 1906, at £3 13s. 6d. net; 
for 21s.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








GHERBORNB SCHOOL, 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 
o Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 

corset. 





HE FORTUNE PLAYHOUSE, 
41 Brewer Street, W. 





MADAME DE PERROT 
WILL GIVE 
FIVE LECTURES (IN ENGLISH) 
ON FRIDAY EVENINGS, AT 8.15. 





March 12. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and 
d'Alembert. 
» 19. Madame de Stiel and Benjamin 
Constant. 
,, 26. Madame George Sand and Alfred 
de Musset. 


April 2. Madame de Récamier and Chateau- 
briand. 





Subscription Tickets, 21s. and 10s. 6d. ; 
Single Tickets, 5s., 28. 6d., and 1s.; of the 
usual Agents and Chappell & Co., Ltd., 
50 New Bond Street, W. 


HENRY SOTHERAN @& CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair), 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59 PICOADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 
Speciality :—French Illustrated Books of the 
ao: hae and Modern French EDITIONS 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 





Catalogue of Rare Books an! MSS sow ready, 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
eceived. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








AN_ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK NEWS MAGAZINE 


AY we draw your attention to “THE BOOK 
MONTHLY ”—of which the March number 


is now ready—and its usefulness to all concerned 
with books ? 


Its information about new books—those coming 
out and those just out—is fall and authoritative. 
Its articles, especially those on the book trade and 
on new movements in the book world, are fresh and 
informing. In “get-up” it is exceedingly attractive, 
and its illustrations are many and excelient. 


There is no other monthly magazine which does 
the same service as “The Book Monthly”; that is, 
gives in a compact, agreeable way all the news and 
information of the current month in bookland—a 
pictared and picturesque What's What and Who's 
Who of our English Bookland from month to month. 











The magazine is published at Sixpence net at the beginning 
of each month by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, who will send it, post free, inland or abroad, 
for a year for Eight Shillings. 














LORD ROSEBERY 
MR. BENJAMIN KIDD 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor of ‘‘ Public Opinion,"’ 
dated November 28, 1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says :— 
‘*T can truly say that ‘ Public Opinion’ is a weekly joy to me. It 
gives me just what I want to read.” 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Author of ‘' Social Evolution’ and “ Prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization,'' writing from The Warders, Tonbridge, 
November, 1908, says :—‘'I take ‘ Public Opinion ' every week, and 
find it one of the principal means of continuing my education that 
the world provides,"’ 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 


‘EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE, 


Edited by Percy'L. Parker. 


The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion '’ is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world's newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress, 


‘* Public Opinion "’ can be obtained from any ne ent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s, 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,"’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London E.C, 


Specimens free on application. 
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From® Everett & Co.’s List 


NEW FICTION. 


MRS. WHISTON’S 
HOUSE PARTY 


By THOMAS COBB. 


THE DEVIL’S ACE 


By FERGUS HUME. 


“A ‘mystery ' novel of the first water.""—Western Mail. 


FELIX STONE 
By A. & C. ASKEW. 


THE DEGENERATE 


By FRED WHISHAW. 


THE IRON HEEL 
By JACK LONDON. 


‘* The Iron Heel’ is a hook for all to read, and its insight, large sympathy, 
in reasoning, and high aims are in evidence in every chapter."’ 
Pall Mall Gasette. 


CHRISTIAN MURDERERS 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


ee jpn attack on those who se k to honour God by dishonouring His 
ethods. . Miss Graham tells the story with charm and | asi ay 
aily Ti h. 
Deserves the attention it will undoubtedly command.” trite 4 panes 


BROTHER OFFICERS 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


‘Mr. Wyndham at his best.""—Scotsma 
“Mr. Wyndham always writes of colieenr ‘life as one = knows it, and his 
slight sketches of officers are happy and unexaggerated.''—Globe. 









































London: EVERETT & Co., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 





A GREAT novel in GREAT demand is 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


By G. COLMORE. (Second Edition.) 
It throws a searching ray of light on a great public question. 


The SPECTATOR says: “ The book is powerfully written, and its subject 
demands attention."’ 


DID SHE DO RIGHT? 


By A. J. MACDONNELL. 
A Story of Modern Rome and a Mixed Marriage. 


. FIRST TWO OPINIONS. 

“An interesting romance. The authoress’s pictures of present-day life in 
Rome are excellent.’’—B1rMINGHAM | osT. 

** The characterisation is on broad lines and is quite effective, while the plot 
runs merrily through 400 pages.""—MAaNcHESTER CouRIER. 


THE BROKEN SNARE 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


A powerful, psychological study of the marriage relation by a new writer, 
rtraying the struggle and ultimate surrender of a man and woman of hi 
deals who do not believe in the marriage ceremony. ‘' Beautifully and brilliantly 


written.’ 
TOM GALLO NE E 


THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN 


READY NEXT WEEK at all Libraries and Booksellers. 





OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE TRICKSTER - . G. B. Burgin. 
THE LEVELLER - - Alexander McArthur. 


THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE 
E. Everett Green. 


BANZAI ! . . . - “ Parabellum.” 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE. Richard Duffy. 


ANOTHER LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
THE DEVIL IN LONDON, by Geo. R. Sims. 1s. net. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn. 























FORTHCOMING 


NEW POETRY 





SONNETS. 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 


previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred Douglas's 
Fceap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


[Ready next month. 





THE CATHOLIC 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fep. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Choice Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 22 2s. net. 


ANTHOLOGY 


[Ready shortly. 








Reendiion : 


“THE ACADEMY” PUBLISHING COMPANY, 63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. . “e : 

There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected. or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. : 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. ‘ 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 


features of the Liturgy. 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 


On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 


The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary amg who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


o oe 
(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 
The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
Church, compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
Church 


The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 


A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size. The price 


of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 








Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. [Shortly 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 
By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFICE 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net [Shortly 








LONDON: COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST 


Dutch Painting in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By G. HERMINE MARIUS. 





a Photogravure and 130 Reproductions in Half Tone. 
Royal Svo, panelled cloth gilt, 15s. net. 
The Author of this work—herself an artist—is well known in 
Holland as a critic of great individuality. Her studies of Ruskin, 
the three brothers Maris, and her book on Rembrandt have been 
much. appreciated for their sound judgment, a quality not always 
allied to such enthusiasm as she displaysin dealing with her subject. 


OLD LONDON 


A Series of Fifty Reproductions of Old Engravings lllus- 
trative of the London of our Ancestors. 
Compiled by WALTER L. McNAY. 
Large Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Architects and readers yes antiquarian tastes will’ take note of Mr. McNay’s 


‘Old London’ e Plates are extremely interesting and carefully 
reproduced." — Westminster Gasett-. 


"Old London’ is a book which will appeal to all lovers of old prints.""— 
Daily Mail. 


THE ESSAYS OF 
MEREJKOWSKI 


Translated from the Russian by G. A. MOUNSEY. 
Fcap. Svo, boards, 1s. 6d. net each. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF HENDRIK IBSEN. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF MONTAIGNE. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF CALDERON. 
THE LIFE-WORK OF FLAUBERT. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. Just Published. 











Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s.6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF COSTUME, AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MONUMENTAL 
BRASSES. By HERBERT DRUITT. 


Indispensable: handbook for all interested in Brasses and 
Costume and Medizval Archzology. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE, 


By CARVETH READ, M.A., Professor of Logic at University 
College. Third Edition, revised and'enlarged. Crown 8vo. 68. 


SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


A SECOND GERMAN COURSE FOR 
' §CIENCE STUDENTS. 


By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH 
With diagrams. Square 8vo, 2 6d. net each. Soild 
separately. 

ese books are intended for science students who desire to 
read, with the expenditure’ of the minimum amount of time, 
scientific text-books in German. 
found a valuable aid to a practical working knowledge of the 
German language. The grammatical portion is simple in arrange- 
ment and brief, while the reading examples and. diagrams 
illustrating scientific instruments and experiments will help to fix 
the names in the memory. 


‘MY LITTLE FRENCH FRIENDS. 
By LINA OSWALD. Containing many Illustrations by JEAN 
BAKEWELL and others, also from Photographs. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 2@& 
A. First. book in French written im everyday speech and 
‘containing songs with simple music, as well as stories and verse. 
This is issued uniform wi h ‘‘ Little German Folk." 





A complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 


ALEXANDER MORING, LTD. 








Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, with f 


The De La.More Press,.32 George.Street, Hanover Square, London, W, 


7 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR} 


For this purpose they will be} 


a 








At all Libraries and Bookshops 


| 





A NOTABLE WAGNER VOLUME. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WAG- 
NER. By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 4 [lus- 
trations, Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

‘“‘ His recollections make us understand Wagner.'’—Daily 


a / ROMANTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By FRANCIs 
Grierson, Author of “ Modern Mysticism” and 
“The Celtic Temperament.” Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 

Mr. Grierson is known to lovers of critical literature by two 

small volumes of excellent literary criticism. ‘‘ The Valley of 


Shadows '’ ha; all the interest and movement of a fascinating 
and realistic romance. 


THE DAYS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES. By WILLIAM 
ToynBEE, Author of “ Vignettes of the Regency.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Mr. Toynbee has the town of that time im his mind’s eye; its 

characters are those he lives with, their stories are his stories, 

and the living, flashing interplay of real life as it was lived in 


the twenties of last century seems to take form and’ colour 
under his pen. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE. 
ECONOMIC HERESIES: Being an Unorthodox 
Attempt to Appreciate the Economic Problems 
presented by Things as They Are.” By Sir 
NATHANIEL NATHAN. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
The author terms this work a study of the economicsof reality, 
meaning thereby an estimate of historical and actual values as 
opposed to the abstract theorising of the economic. schoolmen 
of.the last century. The book is written from the point. of view 
of a shrewd, impartial, unconventional observer, whose politics 
are subordinated to practical sociology. 
FOR SPEAKERS AND READERS. 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE; OR, A 
COMMON-SENSE POLICY. By Francis 
FRANCIS. Cloth, 1/- net. Paper, 6d.-net. 
‘‘Dagonet '’ says in the Referee :—*‘ I have received another 
excellent little book entitled ‘ National Independence; or, A 
Common-sense Policy.’ It is a sixpennyworth of * Wisdom 


While You Wait.’ And the chapter on ‘ Universal Service’ 
is a gem."’ 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRANKFORT 


MOORE 

THE PERJURER. By W. E. Norris 
THE STORY OF THYRZA. By Atice Brown 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By VENcENTE 
IBANEZ. Trans. from the Spinish by Mrs.W. A. GILLESPIE. 
THE ACTRESS. By Lovise CLossErR HALE 
THE KING IN. YELLOW. By R. W. CHampers. New ed. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


LENT TERM. 
THE WORKING MAN AS AN UNDERGRADUATE. 
THE THEOLOGY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD li. W. Garrap 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: SOME DEFECTS IN THEIR CURRI- 
CULUM, AND A REMEDY . A. R. GIDNEY 
THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
CaNon F. FOAKES-Jacxson, D.D. 
ST. ROSE OF VITERBO . Sir HoME GorDon, BART. 
THE LAST BULLFIGHT AT SALVATERRA 
EDGAR PRESTAGE 
[rue OUTSTANDING BALKAN PROBLEM 
V. HusszY WALSH 
THE ABUSE OF THE. WORD “ SCIENTIFIC "’ 
M. M. PATTISonw MutR 
- . H.R. PORcEgL 
LEONARD HI.t, M:B., F.R.S. 
) ae BICKLEY 
Published once during onel serne, 


| Price 2/6 Net. Annual Subscription 8/6, postage free. 
‘ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.. LTD. 








FOLD HEIDELBERG . 
OXYGEN FOR ATHLETES . 
[THE CLEAR VISION 








19 ORANGE oumett London, W.O:: counrme noms” 








LEICESTER SQUARE 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
ETC, 


A Literary History of the English People. 
Vol. III. From the Renaissance to the 
Civil War. II. By J. J. Jusserand. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
‘Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A Literary History of Rome. From the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age. By J. Wight Duff, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Birth of Modern Italy. The Post- 
humous Papers of Jessie White Mario. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Epilogue, by the Duke Litta-Viconti- 
Arese. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 40 other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Buried City of Kenfig. By Thomas 
Gray. With a Map and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Haileybury College. By the Rev. L. S, 
Milford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Sir Randal Cremer: A Biography. By 
Howard Evans. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. La. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


Eliza Brightwen. The Life and Thoughts 
of a Naturalist. Edited by W. H. 
Chesson. With 2 Portraits and an 
Introduction by Edmund Gosse. La. 
Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


History of Civilisation. By Charles Seig- 
nobos.. Vol. I. Ancient Civilisation. 
II. Medieval Civilisation. III. Con- 
temporary Civilisation. 5s. net each 
volume. 


SCIENCE and NATURAL 
HISTORY 


That Rock Garden of Ours. By Pro- 
fessor F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


Mysterious Psychic Forces. An Account 
of the Author’s Investigations in 
Psychical Research, together with those 
of other European savants. By Camille 
Flammarion. With 21 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Psychical Research and the Resurrection. 
By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
La. Cr. 8vo, §s. net. 

How to Study the Stars. By L. Rudaux. 
With 79 Illustrations. La. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Psychology and Crime. By Hugo Mun- 
sterberg. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS 
The Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of 
India. By John Campbell Oman, 
D.Lit. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. 


By Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
La. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Army Reform and Other Addresses. By 


the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL AND 


DESCRIPTION 


The Rise and Progress of the South 
American Republics. By George W. 
Crichfield. Illustrated. 2 Vols. Royal 
8vo, 25s. net. 

Historic Rhodesia. An Examination 
of the Ethnological and Archzological 
Evidences as to the Origin and Age of 
the Rock Mines and Stone Buildings, 
with a Gazetteer of Medieval South 
Africa. By R.N. Hall. With Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mexico. Its Ancient and Modern Civili- 
sation; History and Political Condi- 
tions; Topography and Natural Re- 
sources ; Industries and General De- 
velopment. By C. Reginald Enock, 
F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Martin Hume, a Map, and 64 Full- 
page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
net. 

Turkey in Revolution. By Charles Roden 
Buxton. With a Map and 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Norfolk and Suffolk Coast. By W. A. 
Dutt. With about 40 inesteetions: 
La. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Vol. I. of the County 
Coast Series. 

Through Uganda to Mount Elgon. With 
Glimpses by the Way. By the Rev. 
J. B. Purvis. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs, 6s. 

The Panama Canal and its Makers. By 
Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 
a Map and 63 Illustrations. La. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. 


POLITICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


Modern Constitutions. A Collection of 
the Fundamental Laws of Seventy-Two 
of the most Important Countries of 
the World. With Historical Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Bibliographies. By 
Walter Fairleigh Dodd, Ph.D. 21s. 6d. 
net. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 
By V. R. Aronson. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
net. 

The Industrial Commercial Infiu- 
ence of the English Patent System. 
By A. F. Ravenshear. La. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Towards Social Reform. By Canon and 
Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Invasion and Conscription. By J. A. 
Farrer. Paper Boards, 1s. sot. Vol. 
I. of Unwin’s Sociology Series. 

Papers for Thinking Welshmen. By A. W. 
Wade-Evans. Paper Boards, 1s. net. 
Unwin’s Sociology Series. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Town Planning in Practice. An Intro- 
duction to the Art of Designing Cities 
and Suburbs. By Raymond Unwin. 
With many Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. Cr. 4to, 21s. net. 

The Place of Animals in Human Thought. 
By Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
32 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Chats on English Earthenware. By 
Arthur Hayden. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and 80 Full-page Plates. 
La. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Papacy: The Idea and its Ex- 
ponents. By Gustav Kruger. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 

The Faith of a Modern Protestant. By 
Professor W. Bousset. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


No Refuge but in Truth. By Goldwin 
Smith. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Complete Plays of Robert Greene. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas H. Dickinson. Thin Paper 
Edition, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. A new volume in the 
Mermaid Series. 


Professions for Girls. By T. W. Berry. 
With a Preface by Lady Grove. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


How to Get Married. By the Author of 
“How to be Happy Though Married.” 
Paper Covers, Is. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
in Search of a Wife. By 
Alphonse Courlander. 


Transplanted Daughters. By Mrs. Bur- 


ton Harrison. 


The Canon’s Dilemma. By Victor L. 
Whitechurch. 


The Key of Life. -By Alice A. Methley. 


High Life in the Far East. By James 
» » Dalziel. 


The Capture of Paul Beck. By M. 
McDonnell Bodkin. 


Olive in Italy. (A new volume in the 
“ First Novel ” Library.) 


John Broome’s Wife. By E. B. Moffat. 


= Ways of Men. By Herbert Flower- 
ew. 


The Greater Love. By Anna McClure 
Sholl. 


The Slave Girl of Agra. By Romesh 
Dutt, C.I.E. 


THE ADELPHI LIBRARY 
OF STANDARD FICTION 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Sister Teresa. (Revised Edition.) By 
George Moore. 


Willowden® Will. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. 
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